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Only history can explain the 
present and illuminate the future 
for the Church in the different 
nations. In our last issue an 
American explained American 
Catholicism to the French. Here 
a French editor and historian ex- 
plains the Church of France to 
Americans. 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE FRENCH CHURCH 


ROBERT ROUQUETTE 


IT IS ALWAYS DIFFICULT TO MAKE observers from other parts of 
the world understand the extreme complexity of Europe. It is an 
old land of history where thousands of years of invasions, of con- 
quests, of the evolution of languages and of the slow construction of 
national unities have created an inextricable entanglement of causes 
and effects. This complication has its full effect on the history, the 
theology, the canon law, the institutions, and the present sociological 
state of the Western Church. 

One finds it impossible, then, to understand anything about the 
state of Catholicism in France unless one replaces it in its develop- 
ment, since all the features it presents are in great measure the result 
of historical circumstances often thousands of years old. 

The first fact to be noted from this perspective is that Catholicism 
is intimately linked with the formation and growth of the nation, 
somewhat, mutatis mutandis, as the dissenting churches of England 
are linked with the history of the United States. 

The Church of France is one of the oldest in Europe. Doubtless 
as early as the end of apostolic times Christianity had touched the 
Greek merchant settlements of the Mediterranean coast. In any case, 
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as early as the second century, the Church is installed in the capital 
of Roman Gaul, in that heart of the country which is Lyons, where 
the first great theologian held his see, the Asiatic Irenaeus, direct 
disciple of Polycarp of Smyrna, himself spiritual son of John the 
Apostle. In the third century, the bishoprics multiply and, after the 
peace of the Church, Christianity is solidly planted in the towns. At 
the time of the collapse of the Roman Empire, at the beginning of 
the sixth century, the Church is the only structure that remains. She 
alone, in the anarchy of Germanic tribes installed in the provinces 
of Gaul, maintains something of the social framework necessary for 
life, while her monasteries save the essential part of ancient culture. 
Thus, during the first centuries following the collapse of the Empire 
—what is known as Merovingian times—the bishops assume consid- 
erable historical and political importance; they are the only men 
capable of administering the kingdoms of the Germanic princes 
settled in the territory of Gaul. The clerics alone are capable of dis- 
pensing instruction. That explains the important political role that 
the Church will play in the nation until the Revolution of 1789 
(which will profoundly change everything). 

Until the end of the eighteenth century the clergy forms a “corps” 
of the nation, the first and a privileged corps, like the nobility. It 
constitutes a third of the Estates General which, beginning in the 
fifteenth century, in rare circumstances, are assembled by the sov- 
ereign in order to represent the country before him. 

By virtue of this same historical inheritance, the Church, until the 
Revolution of 1789, will keep the real monopoly of education. 

The same historical causes explain the extremely privileged eco- 
nomic situation of the Church in France before the Revolution. 
Forced, as we have just said, to play a political role in order to save 
the commonwealth, bishops and abbots were necessarily obliged to 
enter into the feudal institution which comes directly out of the 
sociological state of warlike Germanic tribes encamped on the soil 
of Western Europe; they became the holders of great lands, in other 
words of what, until contemporary times, constituted wealth and 
almost the only source of revenue in the West. They are among the 
richest lords of the nation. The abbeys, the convents of the towns, 
whose wealth is not dispersed through legacies, are also great collec- 
tive landowners; on the old maps of our towns until the eighteenth 
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century, one often sees that nearly half of the territory is occupied 
by ecclesiastical possessions. 

This situation—which historical circumstances made inevitable— 
will be a curse for the Western Church in general, for that of France 
especially. The Church will end up by becoming a kind of career, a 
means of getting ahead in the world. The sickness will reach its 
paroxysm in the early sixteenth century: the papacy, in the con- 
cordat of 1516, abandons to the king the right of appointing bishops 
and most of the abbots, that is, the right to dispose of the distribution 
of the great revenues from ecclesiastical lands. The king thus peoples 
the Church with his own creatures, often men without vocation, or 
will even give the revenue from the abbeys to his lay servants, lea, - 
ing it up to them to have themselves replaced in the sacred functions 
by mercenaries. The Council of Trent will not succeed in suppressing 
this plague of civil command and benefices, which makes of the 
Church of the Sermon on the Mount a comfortable and lucrative 
career. A brutal political revolution will be necessary. This wealth 
of the Church of France will be one of the major causes of an anti- 
clericalism which will continue long after the total disappearance of 
these ecclesiastical possessions. 

This country in which the Church for centuries exercises such a 
political and economic role will, through a slow process of more 
than five hundred years, generate little by little the phenomenon of 
laicism, namely, a distinction that becomes more and more sharp 
between Church and State, between the spiritual and the temporal; 
an evolution which from time to time will produce violent crises of 
opposition between the two societies, civil and religious. As early as 
the fourteenth century we note the beginning of this process which is 
one of the characteristics of modern times. 

France is, in fact, the first European nation to emerge from feudal 
anarchy, to become conscious of its national unity, and thereby to 
assume its particular character under the extremely clever and per- 
severing leadership of its Capetian dynasty. 

The first movement of this nascent laicism consists in rejecting the 
political tutelage of the pope, an act which will not be accomplished 
without affecting, as a consequence, the spiritual power of the throne 
of Peter. 

Without doubt the medieval papacy had been too fond of regard- 
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ing the princes as at its service, the instruments of spiritual ends; at 
his political apogee, the Roman pontiff had really fulfilled the role 
of presiding judge and arbiter of the European society of sister 
nations: thus, an Innocent III, at the end of the twelfth century and 
the beginning of the thirteenth, was the director of Europe, a Europe 
in which spiritual and temporal were still confused. The popes, 
unfortunately, had difficulty in seeing that this age was closed, and 
in admitting that the stripping away of a part of their temporal pre- 
rogatives was a beneficent lightening of such weights. 

But the French king and his jurisconsults, by violently rejecting 
the suzerainty of the papacy over the society of European peoples, 
inaugurated a conception of international law, particularist and 
nationalist in character, the catastrophic results of which are still 
making themselves felt: they practically refuse to admit the com- 
munity of European nations, they conduct themselves as if the par- 
ticular rights and interests of the nation were absolutes and in no way 
subordinate to the common good of European Christendom. As a 
symbol of this turning point of history, the conflict of a Boniface VIII 
and the very grandson of St. Louis IX, Philippe IV the Fair, breaks 
out at the beginning of the fourteenth century. A tradition, perhaps 
legendary, would have it that the Pope was struck in the face by the 
agent of the King of France. This blow opens the modern era. 

The kings, furthermore, are not content to liberate themselves from 
the tutelage of the Holy See; they try to annex its power for their 
own ends: a reversal of the situation where the papacy considered 
the temporal power as an instrument at its service. The prestige of 
the papacy and its effectiveness as an international arbiter are 
thereby diminished. From what has been called (very unjustly) the 
“Captivity” of the popes in Avignon, the great schism which tears 
Europe apart and preludes the Reformation will result. 

These men of the fourteenth century are not, for all this, anti- 
religious. The mentality which would permit a positive and explicit 
atheism or agnosticism is not yet ripe. But they are already anti- 
clerical. And one must be careful not to confuse anticlericalism and 
antireligion. The former is henceforth a trait of the French character 
which will become more and more pronounced. The idea is no longer 
tolerated that men of the Church should interfere in the government 
of the nation, in politics. Certainly, for centuries still, great prelates 
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will play political roles of the first importance, even up to the French 
Revolution; but their politics will not be Catholic, but rather French 
and nationalist, tending to safeguard not the interests of the Uni- 
versal Church but those of the French nation. 

Until the early nineteenth century, French Catholicism will be 
characterized by a strong nationalist movement, a national particu- 
larism, which is expressed in the various forms of Gallicanism. There 
is the Gallicanism of the kings which is not at all sectarian and con- 
sists in rejecting any intervention of the papacy in temporal matters 
(pushed to its limit this tendency will lead to something very much 
like the modern totalitarianisms which seek to reduce the Church to 
the level of a cult and which deny it the right to make any moral 
judgment in temporal affairs). Again there is the Gallicanism of the 
great jurists who have been the real leaders of France since the six- 
teenth century (this drastic form of Gallicanism tends to a kind of 
ecclesiastical democracy, depriving the pope of the right to intervene 
even in the religious affairs of the Church of France and this will 
result in the revolutionary schism). There is, finally, theological Gal- 
licanism, which up until the Council of the Vatican is not considered 
heretical; this form aims at two goals: on the one hand it seeks to 
safeguard a certain number of liturgical and canonical privileges, 
inoffensive enough in themselves but symbolically limiting the juris- 
diction of the Roman pontiff over the national Church; on the other 
hand, it defends a theology of the Church, expressed in the famous 
Declaration of the Four Articles of 1682, which intends simply to 
counterbalance the dogmatic magisterium of the Roman pontiff with 
the magisterium by divine right of the bishops. 

For France is not Protestant. Why does it escape from the schis- 
matic and sacrilegious Reformation, when its whole national particu- 
larism seemed to push it toward a break with the Holy See? When 
the national enemy, Spain, posed legally as the champion of Catholi- 
cism? The problems of French Protestantism will be the object of 
another article; let it here suffice, therefore, to note two causes of 
this refusal of the nation to accept the Reformation. 

Over against the German princes or the Tudor king, the French 
king had no material or political interest in adopting the Reform, 
and this circumstance must have contributed not a little to the solidity 
of his religious convictions. Since the concordat of 1516 which was 
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so scandalous in the eyes of the Gallicans, he draws enormous reve- 
nues from the clergy and, as we have seen, appoints to all the bishop- 
rics and to most of the great abbeys; the pope, whose fiscal abuses 
were not one of the least profound causes of the Reformation, keeps 
hardly anything more in France than the annates. The king, then, 
has nothing to gain by that secularization of ecclesiastical possessions 
which the Reform was bringing about everywhere; far from his find- 
ing an advantage in separating from Rome, his Catholic fidelity 
enabled him, in the center of Catholic Christendom, to neutralize the 
Spanish peril to some degree. 

However, the final failure of the Protestant party (for in those 
days religious factions very quickly became parties) is not due to 
political reasons only. The great masses of the nation remained sin- 
cerely faithful to what at that time constituted Catholicism in the con- 
crete, that is to say, they adhered to Rome. This fidelity takes, in 
the first place, a negative form—they were unwilling to go as far as 
schism. And this attitude is very important to note if one would 
understand the Gallican deportment, for at the worst moments of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries even the most radical Gallicans 
were always afraid when the threat of schism appeared, and they 
recoiled before it. Furthermore, the people of France as a whole, 
especially the people of Paris who right down to modern times will 
be the agent of the great revolutions, seem to have been loath to 
abandon two elements of religious life which the Protestants were 
rejecting: the devotion to the Virgin and the Mass. Of course the 
denial of the Mass and of the cult of Mary do not represent what is 
essential in theoretical Calvinism; but they are essential points in 
the Catholic synthesis because they express the mystery of the Incar- 
nation and its prolongation into the present day. Popular piety did 
not go as deep as this, but by virtue of a kind of instinct for ortho- 
doxy it was giving its adherence to the whole of Catholicism through 
the Mass and the Virgin. To this attachment to the essential forms of 
Catholicism the Catholic party owed its success. The proof is that at 
the end of the sixteenth century the Huguenot party enjoyed the 
incredible good fortune of having as its leader the legitimate heir to 
the crown of France, Henry of Navarre, the future Henry IV; the 
Catholic party was in the hateful hands of the king of Spain, and 
Protestantism would have triumphed if the people had been indiffer- 
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ent to the Catholic religion, or had they been only passively opposed 
to schism as in England. Yet Henry of Navarre had to abandon 
Protestantism in order to ascend his throne (for it was quite clear 
that the masses would not accept a Huguenot king), and this gesture 
rallied the country to him. 

It is not without interest to point out here that, as a consequence 
of these particular circumstances of its history, France was the first 
country to admit religious pluralism, or civic tolerance. At a time 
when the general law of Europe, Protestant as well as Catholic, was 
intolerance, as expressed in that famous formula, cujus regio hujus 
religio, which the Peace of Augsburg had made dominant, Protestant- 
ism has a legal existence beside Catholicism in Catholic France of 
the seventeenth century. But the experiment was premature and too 
contrary to the international law of the period. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, Louis XIV, for political more than other rea- 
sons, returned to the legislation in effect in the rest of Europe. It is 
none the less true that the century of legal coexistence of the two 
religions which followed the advent of Henry IV will leave its mark 
on the French mentality, and will allow it, toward the close of the 
eighteenth century and even before the Revolution, to resume that 
civic tolerance which is the only possible attitude in the present- 
day world. 

The contact with the Protestant Reformation opens a period of 
extraordinary renewal for French Catholicism. 

One may say that with the Catholic Counter-Reformation of the 
seventeenth century French Catholicism takes on a new appearance. 
This Counter-Reformation is marked by very great names, among 
them the famous Father Coton, confessor of Henry IV, M. Olier, the 
founder of Saint Sulpice, Cardinal de Bérulle, the founder of the 
Oratory, M. de Meurs, the founder of the Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions, St. Vincent de Paul, St. Cyran. Its chief characteristic is 
seriousness: there is widespread horror of the terrible abuses of the 
Church which were one of the occasions, if not one of the causes, 
of the Reformation and which at least furnished the atmosphere that 
made the Protestant Reformation possible; an energetic struggle is 
undertaken against these abuses among the clergy and among the 
laity; a Catholic élite of clerics and laymen thus appears, especially 
in the aristocracy and the leading bourgeoisie, in whom the sense 
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and the life of prayer and even the contemplative life develop. This 
Catholic élite is austere. Indeed, austerity and seriousness will 
remain one of the marks of French Catholicism, particularly of the 


French bourgeoisie, until our own day; it is in fact a national trait, 
too much ignored by foreigners, who remember about France only 


its places of pleasure. These great Catholics of the French Counter- 
Reformation are essentially apostolic and missionaries. They under- 
take an immense work—whose fruits are still to be seen in certain 
regions—in order to bring the Gospel to the countryside where 
ignorance of religion was widespread and the clergy, after the wars 
of religion, was inferior to its task. It is then, also, that the great 
movement of missions to foreign lands begins which will remain one 
of the virtues of French Catholicism and which will anticipate a true 
missionary Catholic Action avant la lettre through the participation 
of its laymen. Need we recall in particular that this is the time when 
the Jesuits undertake, at the cost of their blood, the evangelization 
of North America? 

From this Counter-Reformation there arises a spiritual literature 
that is one of our national glories and an inexhaustible treasure for 
our interior lives even today. Its intellectual accomplishments are 
weaker. To be sure, biblical criticism and especially historical criti- 
cism are here born in France; but very quickly these two efforts, 
which are so modern in appearance, will be inhibited. With the 
exception of Pascal, whose work overflows his time and belongs to 
the whole of humanity, there are no great Catholic thinkers, no very 
great theologians. This situation will be disastrous, for it will bring 
about that eclipse of Catholicism of which we are beginning to see 
the close only today. For two centuries, furthermore, French Catholi- 
cism will devour the better part of its intellectual strength in a sterile 
internal dispute, in the Jansenist quarrel which fascinates minds, 
gives birth to veritable politico-religious parties, and little by little 
turns the whole Church of France away from essential problems, both 
in the realm of theological reflection and in the realm of the 


apostolate. 
Now, it is precisely while religious thought enters thus into dor- 


mancy that there arises an intellectual movement, specifically French 
in character, of agnostic or antireligious rationalism, which will 
remain until our own day one of the great ideological forces of this 
country and will run parallel with its religious tendency. 
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Of this a-religious rationalism the causes are many: there is the 
pagan humanism whose origin may be traced back to the thirteenth 
century; the Reformation which shakes the foundation of the collec- 
tive mentality and the habit of faith; the wars of religion which 
wearied and disgusted spirits; the progress of subjectivism — of 
which Cartesian philosophy represents a decisive stage; the birth 
of modern science coinciding with the unlucky condemnation of 
Galileo; even the excesses in zeal of the French Counter-Reformation, 
which exasperates consciences by such aspects as the Secret Company 
of the Holy Sacrament, a formidable cryptic enterprise of Catholic 
action and the reform of morals; finally the return to religious intol- 
erance by the withdrawal of legal authorization for Protestantism, 
and the persecution of Protestants by the royal power: too many 
Protestants who lack the courage to go into exile are constrained 
into a hypocritical, external adherence to Catholicism, and the faith 
is thus debased. . . . All these currents flow indistinctly, secretly at 
first, in the heart of the mystical and missionary century; they burst 
forth into the daylight at the end of the seventeenth century and 
invade the whole eighteenth. They triumph with Voltaire, with the 
philosophes of the Encyclopedia; they reach out over the whole of 
intellectual Europe. They will lead to the Revolution of 1789 which 
begins a new age in the West. Until the beginning of the twentieth 
century Catholicism is unable to oppose them with any great posi- 
tive thought that might have been capable of counterbalancing them. 

The Revolution of 1789 is a complete break with the whole past 
in France. In principle, it is not hostile to religion. It was even car- 
ried out in great part by the little clergy, a real ecclesiastical prole- 
tariat. But a dual fanaticism soon gives it bolder life when it is seized 
by the fever of sweeping away everything in its path and creating 
anew. On one hand, the old Gallican and Jansenist party uses it as 
the occasion to impose its particularist views and to establish in 
the French Church a system of democratic institutions that are incom- 
patible with the divinely given hierarchical structure of the Church; 
on the other hand, rationalism, not atheistic but theistic and passion- 
ately devoted to a purely natural religion, impresses itself on the 
revolutionary parties in power and leads to measures aiming at the 
total eradication of revealed religion. 

Thus there is produced between the Church and the Revolution a 
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break which will be one of the great calamities of the entire nine- 
teenth century. The new democratic state of things has the future on 
its side; after a period of turmoil, it establishes a social and political 
order that is incontestably a form of progress. But in its early stages 
democracy tried also to bring about in the Church a reform of the 
intangible structure given by Christ to His Body. Democracy harshly 
persecuted Catholicism. It looked on itself as the direct application 
of that “philosophy of enlightenment” which is so profoundly 
opposed to revealed religion. It believed it would soon attain to a 
golden age on earth and it turned hearts away from the last things 
of the heavenly Kingdom. It laid hands on the Roman pontiff and 
let him die in exile. It was difficult, under these circumstances, for 
the leaders of the Church to have the almost prophetic genius they 
would have needed in order to rally to the new regime. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the bishops, when the revolutionary 
torment and the Napoleonic paranoia have subsided, cling desper- 
ately to the past; they dream of a restoration of the pre-Revolution- 
ary order, which they will look on more and more as the ideal age 
(as time recedes and it becomes easier to forget all its imperfec- 
tions). They are distinctly reactionary on every question. It is impos- 
sible for them to see that the great principles of democracy, once 
they have been detached from their initial ideological basis, can be 
assimilated by Catholicism. 

Thus two enemy Frances are constituted; one democratic, posi- 
tivist and antireligious, the other royalist, legitimist, dreaming of a 
return, for aristocracy and Church, to archaic privileges. 

It is precisely while these two Frances are hardening that the 
proletariat of workers is taking shape, as a consequence of modern 
industry and technological development. The Church, polarized by 
the past, is almost completely alien to this proletariat which will pur- 
sue its social demands, its thirst for justice, its reaction against 
oppression by economic powers, entirely outside the Church, in a 
climate completely a-religious. 

However, the aristocracy and a notable part of the bourgeoisie 
return to Christianity after the Revolution. This conversion has 
multiple causes that have not yet been sufficiently analyzed. The 
misfortunes suffered by the aristocracy during the Revolution, its 
considerable impoverishment, the loss of its influence on the nation, 
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all cause it to loosen itself from the facile and superficial concep- 
tions of life it had held before; nor is the influence of Romanticism, 
in reaction against an inhuman rationalism, a negligible factor; it 
is not to be denied, finally, that the bourgeoisie, great beneficiary of 
the Revolution and truly the leading class, returns in part to religion 
as a form of security against the development of a socialist spirit 
which is a prolongation of the Revolution and threatens its privi- 
leges. As a very important element in this return to religion, one 
must add the creation, in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
of a free system of Catholic secondary education—after the Revo- 
lution, the State had inherited the monopoly of education which 
the Church had enjoyed until then. To be sure, religion was taught 
in these governmental schools and priests belonged to the teaching 
staff; but the fact is that these schools were sources of unbelief and 
also, in great measure, of moral disorder; the creation, from 1850 
onward, of Catholic secondary schools and colleges will raise up a 
whole generation of young men firm in their faith. 

This generation will see the accomplishment of a great change in 
the attitude and the mentality of Catholic France: there is a complete 
disappearance of Gallicanism. France becomes one of the champions 
of the universal prerogatives of the Roman pontiff. Here again com- 
plex causes were at work in this conversion with its incalculable 
consequences. One of the most important is the fact that after the 
revolutionary crisis Napoleon Bonaparte when he wishes to reintro- 
duce Catholicism legally into France speaks directly to the Pope. The 
misfortunes of Pius VII, the intrusion of the government in the affairs 
of the Church, the advances of irreligion which made necessary a 
greater drawing of Catholicism toward its center—all this brings 
about in the Catholic masses a fervor for Rome which will not cease, 
and which continues into our own time, even though the French 
character is in ill accord with certain features of the Italian 
character. 

In this nineteenth-century Catholicism intellectual life remains 
weak, but the tradition of heroic sanctity persists. One has only to 
recall the names of the Curé d’Ars and of Thérése of Lisieux who, 
with John Bosco, are doubtless the most universally popular and 
the most characteristic saints of our time. Beneath the political dis- 
putes and the reactionary commitments, beneath the intellectual 
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slumber, the living forces of Catholicism, such as they were mani- 
fested in the great seventeenth century, remain latent. They awaken 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, in an almost miraculous 
growth which makes of this century perhaps the most profoundly 
Catholic one in our history. 

I know that such a judgment will cause surprise outside of France. 
It is true that the early years of the twentieth century are marked 
by a grave exterior crisis. Catholics become more and more stub- 
born in their opposition to the republican regime, despite the inter- 
vention of Leo XIII; unfortunately they take up arms in a difficult 
dispute over a judiciary error which shakes the whole country, the 
Dreyfus Affair, whose effect is to cut them off even further from the 
parties of the Left; the republican parties, believing that democratic 
institutions are threatened by Catholicism, execute a clearly anti- 
religious political program under cover of anticlericalism, they sup- 
press religious education in the State schools, persecute the religious 
orders, and violently separate Church and State. 

But this is the last moment of fever in a long-existing crisis which 
in reality is close to its healing. 

The Church is delivered over to heroic poverty, it is deprived of 
the State support that was also an alienation of its freedom; precisely 
at this moment it recovers an extraordinary vitality. It abandons every 
attitude of political opposition and adjusts itself easily to the regime, 
no longer dreaming of the past. At the same time, a twofold move- 
ment of creative youthfulness gives it new life. 

First of all, a great intellectual renewal. The modernist crisis is 
only an accident, soon reabsorbed, of a renovation of Catholic 
thought. A critical, nonapologetic history of Christianity takes effect 
with Duchesne and his school, an increasingly objective and serious 
biblical science with Lagrange and Grandmaison, a renaissance of 
positive theology with Lebreton, of speculative theology thanks to 
the upsurge of Thomism; a Christian philosophy, which had been so 
cruelly lacking to us, makes its appearance; this philosophy seeks 
knowledge of itself in two directions: on one hand in a Neo-Thomism 
adapted to contemporary thought, thanks to Maritain (whose influ- 
ence, it may be said in passing, has been much less strong in France 
than abroad) and especially thanks to Sertillanges; on the other 
hand, psychological analysis rediscovers both the essential religious 
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needs of man and the presence of the transcendent in his inner experi- 
ence. This is an old French tradition that begins with Pascal, continues 
with Maine de Biran, with Bergson who is one of the incontestable 
sources of the return of intellectuals to the faith, with Blondel, and 
finally leads to the contemporary Christian Existentialists of whom 
Gabriel Marcel is the best known. Add to this the fact that, at one of 
those moments when our language attains truly classical perfection, 
some of the greatest French writers are converted to Catholicism and 
place in the center of their work and of their influence the problem 
of religion. Thus Catholic thought has acquired full rights of citizen- 
ship; it is no longer a poor relative. Of course, the intelligentsia is 
far from having been won over to the whole of Christianity, but the 
Catholic synthesis is no longer despised — it is considered with 
respect and sympathy; university professorships are made available 
without difficulty to Catholics; the secondary school system, silently, 
without proselytism, by the influence of example alone, is being popu- 
lated with practicing Catholics: one may say that today, in the State 
schools, the relative number of Catholic teachers corresponds to the 
proportion of faithful in the nation. 

This intellectual renewal has delivered Catholicism from a certain 
inferiority complex and has permitted growth in all fields. A well- 
organized and thoughtful social Catholicism has become conscious of 
the urgent problems posed by the massive irreligion of the proletariat 
and an irreligion nourished by social injustice; a whole generation of 
young Catholics grown to maturity between the two wars can no 
longer conceive of Christianity except as radiating and apostolic. 
From them springs Catholic Action, that is, the assumption of respon- 
sibility on the part of the laity in a work of social transformation 
inspired and animated by the demands of the Gospel and the faith. 
These young Catholics are rediscovering the sacramental reality of 
Christian marriage; young Christian families living their marriage 
spiritually, making of their union a triumphant witness of charity, 
are perhaps one of the most fruitful sources of strength of the French 
Church. Around them have been founded the most effective apostolic 
undertakings. 

The clergy is becoming increasingly aware that the pastoral 
methods inherited from past centuries, clerical authoritarianism, the 
dispersal of forces, the individualism of parish or of diocese, must 
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be left behind; a whole movement seeks to promote a greater sense 
of community life and thought on the part of priests, and a greater 
participation of laymen in the prayer and in the apostolic action of 
the clergy. A considerable effort is being made almost everywhere 
to understand the worker, to share his healthy aspirations, to answer 
his needs; the J.0.C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, Young Chris- 
tian Workers’ Movement), Catholic Action for the workers, the 
Priest-Worker movement, are the most visible signs of this effort. 
In the rural community, which is reaching its majority and assum- 
ing notable importance, Catholic thought and action are present like 
a leaven of healthful transformation. Many problems have been 
raised: the problem of the maintenance of Catholic education and of 
its apostolic value, all the questions that arise from contacts with 
communism, which still has its attraction for young Christians among 
the élite of the workers and part of the intellectual youth of the 
nation. These various forms of apostolic exploration, these vital prob- 
lems, might well be the object of a series of studies. 

To conclude this general view of the evolution of French Catholi- 
cism, one may say that today the Church of France, clergy and laity, 
has been freed from a certain number of habits of a political nature, 
from compromises of principle for the sake of political ends. If the 
masses of workers are irreligious, if a part of the peasant popula- 
tion has drifted away from the practice of religion, nevertheless an 
active élite, with a personal faith that is living and extends to the 
whole of life, has been born, such as we have never before known. 


(Translated by Richard M. Chadbourne.) 
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PROTESTANT 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


FRANCIS X. CURRAN 


I 
CHURCHES FosTERING PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


IN TELLING THE ESSENTIALS of the story of the Protestant movements 
for parochial schools clarity demands that each church be treated 
separately. We shall first discuss those churches in which such move- 
ments existed; then we shall move to the churches without such 
historical drives. We shall begin with the Episcopalians. 


THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH 


The Protestant Episcopal Church, like all other Protestant churches, 
did little to foster the campaign for universal education. Its move- 
ment for parochial schools was a reaction to and a criticism of the 
drive for common schools. 

Before the meeting of 1838 the Triennial General Convention, the 
chief assembly of the Episcopal Church, never discussed the question 
of general education. In that year, an informal meeting of the 
Convention assembled to discuss the problem and resolved that the 
Episcopal Church should take into its hands the education of its 
children. The General Convention, however, did not formally sub- 
scribe to the conclusions of this meeting, but was content to set up a 
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committee to study the problem and bring in a report at the next 
meeting, which report, in 1841, was quietly shelved. Clearly the 
Episcopal Church was neither ready nor willing to formulate a 
national policy on the question. 

In the meanwhile, a monthly, the Journal of Christian Education 
and Family and Sunday-School Visiter | sic] was founded, and dur- 
ing the four short years of its life campaigned vigorously for 
parochial schools. Its efforts were occasionally seconded by articles 
in the most influential Episcopalian weekly, the Churchman. The 
quarterlies largely ignored the question. The Protestant Episcopal 
Quarterly never touched the topic, and the Church Review did not get 
around to it before 1854. 

But what articles were published showed a large measure of agree- 
ment among Episcopalians. One bishop came out in support of the 
common schools in 1840, and the Church Review in 1855, in reaction 
to an alleged Catholic threat to the State schools, imparted a quali- 
fied blessing to them. But the general Episcopalian opinion until 
the Civil War was that the common schools were at best deficient 
and at worst schools of vice and nurseries of crime. 

Action was begun on the local level. The dioceses of Maryland 
and South Carolina reported to the General Convention of 1844 
that they had established a number of parochial schools. Up to the 
Civil War subsequent meetings of the General Convention showed 
other dioceses joining the movement—Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, New Jersey, Kentucky, Western 
New York, Wisconsin. It is noteworthy that these parochial schools 
were established largely in the South. The Church succeeded only 
where the State had not yet undertaken to act. 

In 1859 the General Convention set up a committee of the laity 
to study various problems of the Church, including education. Their 
report, Address of the Committee of the Laity, published in 1860, 
was a clarion call for the establishment of Episcopalian parochial 
schools. And the General Convention of 1862 passed a resolution 
calling for the opening of parochial schools “as far as practicable, 
in all our parishes.” 

But this strong resolve quickly weakened. The Standing Commit- 
tee of the next General Convention, while praising parochial schools, 
asserts that in elementary education the Church “must not come in 
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conflict with the State, nor need she do it.” And its next report 
declared that parochial schools were merely auxiliaries of the schools 
of the State. Before 1880 the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church was imparting its blessing to the State schools “for the sake 
of Christianity itself.” 

The Episcopalian unanimity which existed before 1860 on the 
question of Church control of education was dissipated before 1880. 
All varieties of opinions were expressed in the Second and Third 
Church Congresses held in 1875 and 1876. And the Churchman, 
long the champion of parochial schools, abandoned the case for 
Church schools in reaction to the Catholic “threat” to the common 
schools (so popular a topic in Protestant periodicals during the 
1870's) when it declared: 

It is necessary in our government, in fact in any government, to have 
instruction given to children which will tend to sustain and strengthen 
government; and we Americans calculate to give this instruction in schools 
over which the government shall have complete control. 

Let the Roman Catholic have his own school, if he will, and withal be 
exempted from taxation for the schools sanctioned by the State; but let the 
inevitable result be, loss of all qualifications as a voter (Oct. 16, 1875). 


The two decades following the Civil War were decisive in forming 
Episcopalian policy on primary education. No longer were the 
common schools considered nurseries of vice, perilous to the faith 
and morals of Episcopalian children. Censures of the State schools 
began to be concentrated on one point, the absence or weakness of 
religious instruction. And the prewar policy of abstention was aban- 
doned; the Episcopal Church now urged its members to exert their 
influence on the State schools. 

Thus the Episcopal Church, which in 1860 proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of Church control of all formal education, adjusted that prin- 
ciple to fact. The right of the State to control popular elementary 
education was admitted with increasing frequency, especially when 
the Catholic Church was an element in the decision. Before 1880 
the drive for Episcopalian parochial schools was largely spent. Some 
Church primary schools continued to be maintained, as some still 
are. But the Episcopal Church had relinquished the traditional 
presence of the Christian Church in the elementary education of all 
its children. 
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THe REFORMED CHURCHES 


As the American branch of Anglicanism had its drive for parochial 
schools, so did the American branches of Calvinism. The Presby- 
terian Church established Church primary schools. Their example 
was matched by two important branches of Continental Calvinism, 
the Dutch Reformed or the Reformed Church in America, and the 
German Reformed or the Reformed Church in the United States. 

The Dutch Reformed early established a national synod. In 1809, 
this General Synod, appealing to the decrees of the last Synod of 
Dort, asserted the right and the duty of the Church to control the 
complete education of the young, and enacted legislation for the 
creation of a system of parochial schools. But while the acts of 1809 
were repeated by the Synod of 1814, apparently they remained dead 
letters. For a generation thereafter the General Synod did not dis- 
cuss popular education. 

When the topic was reintroduced in 1846 by complaints about 
common-school textbooks, the General Synod took cognizance of the 
matter, but warned that “the Synod should be careful not to interfere 
with the business of the State.” 

Thus the first reaction of the Dutch Church was indirectly to 
concede to the State sole power to direct primary education. This 
position was also adopted by the Mercersburg Review, most impor- 
tant of the German Reformed quarterlies. It found the State to be 
“constitutionally a divine power, having all the functions and char- 
acteristi¢ts of a religious institution,” among which functions was 
“the educational” (I (1849) 573). 

But the leading Dutch weekly, the Christian Intelligencer, was 
having qualms about the common schools. Up to 1853, it printed a 
number of appeals for parochial schools. 

In the latter year, the General Synod discussed the question of 
parochial schools, and decided against them. But in 1854, it reversed 
its position. Declaring that the two main objections to parochial 
schools—‘“‘that it might interfere with our public school system, and 
that it might furnish a plea to the Romanists for claiming a share of 
the public money”—were baseless, it strongly commended the estab- 
lishment of Dutch primary schools. 

A number of schools were begun. Almost annually down to 1864, 
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the General Synod repeated its blessings of the Church schools. But 
the Christian Intelligencer, noting the “threat” of the Catholic schools 
to the common schools, turned against Church schools in 1854. And 
the General Synod soon found that the Dutch schools existed only 
among congregations of recent immigrants, where a language prob- 
lem existed. Until 1873, the Synod’s Board of Education continued 
its hopeless campaign for parochial schools, but in 1864, the General 
Synod gave up the fight. Declaring that parochial schools should be 
the exception rather than the rule, and should not compete with State 
schools, it repudiated the idea of a system of Dutch parochial schools. 
Thereafter the General Synod ignored the problem of popular ele- 
mentary education. 

But while the Dutch were abandoning the fight the newly formed 
General Synod of the German Church was announcing a growing 
interest in parochial schools. And the Mercersburg Review, urging a 
Church monopoly of secondary education, expressed a desire for 
Church-State cooperation in elementary education (XIX (1872) 
153-157). 

In 1875 the German General Synod ordered its Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution to. provide articles “that refer to the 
establishment and maintenance of Parochial Schools.” The draft 
constitution submitted to the General Synod in 1881 provided that 
“every congregation shall provide properly for the support of the 
parochial school, wherever such a school is practicable.” 

But the hopes for a system of German Reformed parochial schools 
soon proved futile. The congregations of the Church largely ignored 
the wishes of the General Synod. And the Mercersburg Review 
(moved partly by this refusal and partly by anti-Catholicism) re- 
versed its position on parochial schools in 1880. After 1881, on the 
question of Church primary schools, the General Synod maintained 
an eloquent silence. It did not formally reject the ideal; it simply 
abandoned it. 


THE QUAKERS 


Among the important Evangelical denominations, the Society of 
Friends was the only Church to develop a system of parochial schools. 
This occurred in spite of the opinion of influential Quakers that 
control of education properly belongs to the State. 
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In the first three Frames of Government which William Penn pro- 
mulgated for his colony, the supervision of education was reserved 
to the State. John Woolman and Anthony Bezenet were of similar 
opinion. 

Nevertheless colonial Quakers established Friends’ schools, and 
their descendants maintained these schools until the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century. 

When the movement for popular education developed in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, so satisfied were the Quakers with 
the “guarded religious education” provided their children in Friends’ 
schools that the various Yearly Meetings resolved to keep the schools 
in operation. Various difficulties beset the schools, and some were 
closed. But as late as 1875 the Baltimore Yearly Meeting reaffirmed 
the Quaker ideal, to have “in our Society a system of schools begin- 
ning at the lowest Primary Schools and going up the various grades 
to the highest.” 

sut after 1885 the Quaker schools declined rapidly. The Indiana 
Yearly meeting, with one hundred schools in 1850, had none left 
in 1890. The thirty-nine Quaker schools in North Carolina in 1885 
dropped to four in 1905. In 1902 but fifty-two pupils attended 
Friends’ primary schools in New England. And the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting had but two schools in 1906. 

The difficulties which plagued the primary schools of other denomi- 
nations also beset the Quakers. But when the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing could see no need for Church schools, and the New England 
Yearly Meeting could speak of Friends’ schools as “sectarian nur- 
series,” the very raison d’étre of Church-controlled education was 
gone. 


II 
CuurcuHes WitrnHout PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


After the movement for general education became popular, the 
Methodist, Baptist and Congregational Churches never seriously con- 
templated the construction of systems of parochial schools. Even 
appeals for such schools were extremely rare. The present writer 
has gone through large numbers of the periodicals of these denomi- 
nations. In Methodist magazines he has found but two or three 
sentences that might possibly be interpreted as suggestions of Metho- 
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dist primary schools. Never did such a suggestion appear in either 
a Congregationalist or a Baptist periodical. 

By 1830, then, these three denominations were completely agreed 
that at least their Churches should not conduct elementary schools. 
Their discussions of the problem of the contro] of popular education, 
then, were largely questionings of the limits of State power over 
education and of the rights of other Churches to conduct elementary 
schools. (Unfortunately, on this latter point, discussion was almost 
invariably marked by anti-Catholicism. ) 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 


The question of popular education was rarely discussed in the 
assemblies of the Puritan Church throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Before the establishment of the National Council 
of the Congregationalist Churches in the 1870's, the most important 
congress of the Congregationalists was the annual meeting of the 
General Association of Massachusetts. In its meetings, from 1809 to 
1848, only once was the topic introduced—when in 1835 the Asso- 
ciation approved the efforts of civil government for common schools, 
especially in the new States in the West. 

In 1848, however, doubts about the common schools arose in 
Congregationalist minds. A committee, set up by the General Asso- 
ciation in that year, reported to the following annual meeting that 
the Congregationalists should not withdraw their influence from the 
State schools by withdrawing their children. It suggested, in the 
eventuality of conditions in the common schools becoming desperate, 
that the Church might consider uniting with other Christian Churches 
to open Christian day schools. It is noteworthy that Congregationalist 
elementary schools were not even suggested. Thus ended in Congre- 
gationalist circles the last questioning of the control of popular 
elementary education. 

In the meanwhile, the Congregationalist quarterlies began their 
discussion of the problem. As early as 1844 the New Englander was 
expressing its disapproval of Catholic primary schools (II (1844) 
240), and sounding the praises of the State schools. It went so far 
as to declare; “We owe our salvation to our public schools” (VI 
(1848) 213). 


Nor were only the Catholic schools condemned. The columns of 
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the New Englander viewed unfavorably the drive for Presbyterian 
parochial schools, fearing that the infection might spread into the 
ranks of the Congregationalists. The evils of church schools were 
exposed—“sectarian, divisive, narrow, clannish, anti-republican”— 
and a call for the secularization of the State schools was issued 
(VI (1848) 230-249). 

The viewpoint of the New Englander was largely that of the Inde- 
pendent (founded in 1849 and long the most influential Protestant 
periodical in America) and of the Bibliotheca Sacra, a quarterly 
which in 1851 was demanding universal elementary education under 
State control (VIIi (1851) 734-766). 

In 1852, after a number of articles on the question, the /nde- 
pendent summed up its position on the case of State versus Church 
schools: 

This system secures an education to all the people, while that would leave 
a large part in entire ignorance. This system tends greatly to mitigate the 
asperities of sectarian feeling, and that would make them tenfold of what 
they are now. The present system is an important check against Romanism; 
that would contribute to the strength and progress of the Roman system 
(Aug. 19, 1852). 


Interesting were some early expressions in Congregationalist quar- 
terlies on the right of the State to teach religion. The Bibliotheca 
Sacra demanded that, in American schools, the American religion— 
i.e., the Bible—be taught. And it is to be taught, not by the Church, 
but by the State; “it follows with unbending necessity that the State 
must teach its religion” (XIII (1856) 733). Nor should the State 
tolerate dissenters. “If the will of the State come in conflict with the 
will or conscience of an individual, the individual may suffer martyr- 
dom, but the State may not waver” (ibid., 740). And the New 
Englander stressed the divine right of the State to educate. “The 
state, as the will of the mass impersonated, may, as a divine agent, 
go by all parents and guardians, over all obstacles . . . till it find 
the child” (XVI (1858) 854). 

In 1865, a national council of Congregationalism met in Boston 
and decided to open Congregationalist elementary schools. This, 
however, was not a reversal of Congregationalist policy. The schools 
were to be opened, not in Boston, but in the West, to offset the 
rampant influence of “Mormonism” and “Jesuitism,” and were to 
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be closed when the Western States had succeeded in establishing sys- 
tems of public schools. 

The question of the King James Version of the Bible in the public 
schools, bitterly agitated from 1865 to 1880, found the /ndependent 
supporting Catholic objections and urging in many articles the com- 
plete secularization of the public schools. “Why should the Protes- 
tants demand that a chapter of their New Testament should be read 
every morning in the common schools, any more than in the common 
post-office, or the common custom-house, or the common law-courts?” 
(Dec. 30, 1869). But during the same years the Independent pub- 
lished even more articles condemning Church schools and affirming 
the right of the State to sole control of popular education. 

But the Congregationalist quarterlies continued to press for reli- 
gious instruction in the common schools. The Congregational Quar- 
terly, for example, declared that the State had the right to impose 
her religion on her citizens through the medium of the public schools 
(XII (1870) 520). Indeed, it went so far as to clothe the secular 
State in ecclesiastical garments: “the concession to the State of some 
religious character is the only hope of maintaining the public school 
system” (XIII (1871) 583). 

And the New Englander, approving State control of primary educa- 
tion, demanded that the State respect the Church monopoly of sec- 
ondary education. “And then if unbelievers wish for their sons and 
daughters an education which omits all religious truth, and is ‘purely 
secular’ from beginning to end, let them provide it at their own 
expense” (XXXII (1873) 216). Another issue of the New Eng- 
lander quite logically went on to deny the State the right to levy taxes 
to support public secondary schools (ibid., 453-467). It all depends 
on whose ox is gored. 

But the effort to split formal education into sections, primary con- 
trolled by the State and secondary controlled by the Church, was 
abandoned by the 1877 meeting of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches. It passed the resolutions on popular educa- 
tion expected of Protestant assemblies, opposing public funds for 
parochial schools, defending public schools against the attacks of 
Catholics and infidels, and demanding the retention of the Bible in 
the schools. More interesting, however, was the acceptance of the 
thesis that secondary education was a function of the State. It felt 
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compelled to defend Congregationalist academies and colleges, de- 
claring that they were auxiliaries supplying the deficiencies of State 
education; but it was to be clearly understood that “this policy 
involves us in no antagonism to state institutions as such.” 

An effort to re-establish the distinction between primary and sec- 
ondary education was made at the meeting of the National Council 
in 1886. But the Council was content to repeat its approval of State 
primary schools and recommend the teaching of Christianity in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Not only were the Congregationalists content with State control of 
all formal education, but in the meeting of the National Council in 
1889 they went on to condemn absolutely the efforts of another Chris- 
tian Church to implement the traditional claim of Christianity to be 
present in education. That meeting officially resolved that 


we look upon the establishment of parochial schools, where the children of 
foreigners are instructed by their teachers and priests, as a just cause of 
apprehension and a menace to the best interests of our country. 


THE METHODISTS 


The founders of Methodism believed in the presence of the Church 
in education. During their sojourns in the American colonies, both 
John Wesley and George Whitefield established ephemeral schools. 
In 1791, Bishop Francis Asbury called upon all his followers to ful- 
fill their duty of educating children by the establishment of parochial 
schools in every Methodist congregation. 

Early Methodists accepted the example and the teaching of their 
founders. The first of the quadrennial Methodist General Confer- 
ences in 1796 adopted a “Plan of Education Recommended to All 
Our Seminaries of Learning,” and a few short-lived schools were 
begun. 

But the schools quickly closed and interest in education vanished 
for a generation. General education was again mentioned, and then 
but passingly, only at the General Conference of 1832. 

In the 1830's, however, the Christian Advocate, most important of 
Methodist weeklies, occasionally discussed the common schools, 
always approving of them. And a similar viewpoint found its way 
into the pages of the Methodist Quarterly Review in the1840’s. 

In the 1840's, the Catholic “plot” against the common schools 
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became the central topic in Methodist discussions of elementary edu- 
cation. The Christian Advocate, for example, would run a series of 
articles on “The Common Schools: the Antidote of Jesuitism” (Oct. 
5, 1842 ff.). And the Methodist Quarterly Review would propose 
compulsory education of all children in the schools of the State (XXV 
(1843) 592); it even asserted that elementary schools, “whether 
public or private, cannot teach religion; they are not meant to do it” 
(XXXIX (1857) 524). 

In 1856 the General Conference, for the first time, devoted apprec- 
iable consideration to the question of popular education. It approved 
the common schools and declared it the duty of Methodists “to feel 
a deep concern for the common schools and academies of our coun- 
try.” Similar resolutions were passed at the meeting of 1864. 

After the Civil War, the Methodist magazines increased their 
defense of the common schools against the Catholic Church. After 
a number of articles on the question, the Christian Advocate an- 
nounced a set policy on the matter: 

1. That our common schools are a public necessity, and should be main- 
tained by the State; and that all the children of the State should be required 
to attend them. 


2. That they should be, as public schools, purely secula®, observing no reli- 
gious forms, except by common consent, and imposing no religious lessons. 
3. That no rival schools, by which the efficiency of the common schools would 
be interfered with, should be allowed; though the aid of such schools might 
be accepted when needed for the public necessities, and then such should be 
compensated by the State (Jan. 25, 1872). 


To this policy the Advocate subsequently adhered. A like viewpoint 
was adopted by the Methodist Quarterly Review. Indeed, that maga- 
zine went further, by attacking Church schools as the breeding- 
grounds of criminals, paupers and illiterates. In 1874 it published 
an unique supplement containing a report on compulsory education 
which the editors of the Review called to the attention of all Amer- 
icans. The report found that universal education leads to universal 
morality—provided the State, not the Church, conducts the schools. 
The major part of the supplement was devoted to a proof that “the 
parochial school system produces more illiterates, paupers and crimi- 
nals than ours” (LVI (1874) Supplement, 10 ff.). It is a bit strange 
to find a religious magazine declaring that to teach religion is to 
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train criminals. But the stand of the Methodist magazines was 
reflected in the General Conference of 1872. The address of the 
bishops warned of “the combined and persistent efforts making by the 
bishops and priests of the Romish Church to destroy our system of 
common schools”; the Conference resolved that the State schools 
would receive the strongest support of the Methodist Church. 


THE Baptists 


The Baptists were even slower than the other Protestant denomi- 
nations in showing concern for popular education. In the words of 
a Baptist historian, they were, as late as the 1830's, “far from being 
interested in general education” (Frank G. Lewis, Sketch of the 
History of Baptist Education in Pa., 20). Nor were they even greatly 
concerned about the question of. religious education in common 
schools; a historian declares that the Baptist reaction to the prob- 
lem, “while not one of total indifference, was characterized by an 
attitude of comparative passivity” (Sadie Bell, Church, State and 
Education in Va., 209). 

Discussions of the question did, however, appear in the late 1830's 
in the Watchman, an influential weekly, and in the early 1840's in 
the leading Baptist quarterly, the Christian Review. These early 
articles assumed without question full State control of primary educa- 
tion. Indeed, the Watchman could express its “regret” at the open- 
ing of a Catholic parochial school; “it is an injustice to those chil- 
dren who are hereafter to claim the rights of American citizens” 
(Aug. 4, 1843). And the columns of the Examiner, another influen- 
tial Baptist weekly, could give support to a free school law because 
it was opposed, supposedly, by the Catholic Church (Oct. 24, 1850). 

Early Baptist opinion on elementary education was well summed 
up in an article in the Christian Review, XVIII (1853) 441-458. 
While admitting that the Catholic Church had a legal right to con- 
duct parochial schools, the Review strongly disapproved the exercise 
of that right. It gave high praise to the common schools. Part of its 
satisfaction with the State schools was the openly expressed belief 
that they were Protestant schools. It made its own the opinion of 
Horace Bushnell that “‘those who exclude themselves (from the com- 
mon schools) are not Americans” (ibid., 455). 

During the dispute over the place of the Bible in the public schools 
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after the Civil War, the Baptist opposition to the Catholic stand on 
education was intensified. The Examiner, for example, declaring 
“our free schools are Protestant agencies” (March 31, 1879), wanted 
control of the public schools to be vested in the national government 
(May 5, 1870), and demanded that education in these schools be 
made compulsory (Nov. 24, 1870)—which would, of course, have 
closed all Church primary schools. At the same time, remembering 
Baptist secondary schools, it asserted that secondary education should 
be religious (July 22, Oct. 7, 1869). 

The Watchman, too, would not tolerate Catholic schools. It 
declared 


When a father proposes to put his boy into the hands of masters whose 
alphabet of truth is that the ecclesiastical law or the church canons rule the 
civil law of the country, a State might be justified in interfering and, taking 
the boy away from fathers and masters, placing him under a system less 
inimical to its own safety (Feb. 3, 1870). 


But the Watchman showed an unexpected consistency. At the time, 
in some localities, not only Catholic parochial schools, but Protestant 
secondary schools were receiving grants of State funds. In an example 
not followed by most of its colleagues, the Watchman condemned 


these grants to Protestant schools (April 27, 1871). 

In another matter, however, the Watchman was not so consistent. 
An editorial entitled “Denominational Schools” ardently defended 
the rights of the Baptist denomination to conduct schools under its 
control (Feb. 27, 1873). Almost exactly a year later, another edi- 
torial entitled “Denominational Schools” even more ardently 
attacked the Catholic right to do the same thing (Feb. 19, 1874). 

In 1870 the first of several National Baptist Educational Conven- 
tions met. It resolved to give full Baptist support to the common 
schools and further declared that 
all legislation tending on the one hand to deprive our children of the com- 
mon school, and on the other to support institutions designed to propagate 
special forms of denominational belief is subversive alike to the well-being 
of the State and of those rights of the individual conscience which arise out 
of our strictly personal obligations to Almighty God. 


In other words, parochial schools undermine the State and destroy 


the rights of the individual conscience. 
And an article in the Baptist Quarterly contended that the State 
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should teach its religion—i.e., the Bible—in the schools; “and the 
extent and minuteness with which the State shall teach the religion 
which happens actually to be at the bottom of its existence is a mat- 
ter for itself to decide” (V (1871) 287). 

But the Watchman (Jan. 20, 1875; Feb. 5, 1874) would lend its 
support to the contention of the Examiner that State control of edu- 
cation should not venture above the primary level. And the Baptist 
Quarterly also would urge the State to respect the Church’s monopoly 
of secondary education (XI (1877) 337-351). 

A number of Baptist conventions during the 1880’s showed the 
general drift of Baptist belief on educational questions. The third 
and final National Baptist Convention, held in 1887, listened to a 
violent diatribe against church schools in general and the enuncia- 
tion of the principle of “the need and duty of education by the State 
for the State.” The Fifth Annual Session of the Baptist Congress, 
also held in 1887, conducted a session on the question of religious 
education in the State schools. A number of addresses advocated the 
complete secularization of public education. One speaker violently 
dissented, objecting that “‘an education that might be given as well 
in hell as on earth is not that for which Baptists should contend.” 
And a number of speakers contended that the State should conduct 
a plebiscite, the religion of the majority of the voters to be taught in 
the State schools. 

The Seventh Annual Session of the Baptist Congress discussed the 
limits of State-controlled education. While some Baptists defended 
the thesis that the Church alone should control secondary education, 
the general opinion of the meeting was that, while Baptist secondary 
schools should be maintained, the control of all formal education 


belonged properly to the State. 
III 
CONCLUSION 


We have mentioned a few highlights in the development of educa- 
tional policy in a number of Protestant Churches. We have seen some- 
thing of the course of their history, but little of the causes. Why, with 
the exception of the Missouri Synod, did every Protestant parochial 
school system fail? Perhaps even more important, why was it that 
three major Protestant denominations never tried to implement the 
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traditional claim of the Christian Church to control popular ele- 
mentary education? Let us try to arrive at some answers to those 
questions. It will not be forgotten that we are not discussing the 
major Missouri Synod and the minor Protestant Churches still con- 
ducting parochial schools. 


REASONS FOR Non-AcCTION 


It will be remembered that, during the colonial period and down 
to 1800, the Methodist, Baptist and Congregationalist Churches all 
manifested interest in elementary schools. 

Yet never in the nineteenth century did these three churches seri- 
ously contemplate the establishment of parochial schools. It has 
already been noted that the periodicals of these denominations rarely, 
if ever, suggested such schools. It may be added that never did any 
of their assemblies or conventions. 

Part of the explanation lies in the fact that the Methodists and 
Baptists of the second quarter of the nineteenth century were Evan- 
gelical sects in an early stage of evolution. That is, they were 
churches composed chiefly of the lower economic and social strata 
of the population, uneducated and uninterested in education. They 
had not yet completed the classical evolution of the Evangelical sects 
into churches of the middle class. Further, the education of the min- 
isters of the time was not up to the level of Roger Williams and 
John Wesley. Indeed, particularly among the Baptists, large num- 
bers would have nothing to do with an educated ministry, and 
opposed the establishment of theological seminaries. Consequently, 
interest in general education was largely lacking. 

Further, neither the Baptist nor the Methodist Church had ever 
been an established church. As a result, neither of these churches 
had the centuries-long tradition of the other churches in the field of 
education, and their brief exercise of the conduct of schools during 
the eighteenth century was quickly forgotten. 

That the stage of evolution had something to do with the neglect 
of the Church’s claims on education by the Methodists and Baptists 
is indicated by the different history of the only important Evangelical 
church to conduct parochial schools, the Quakers. The Society of 
Friends had, like the other Evangelical churches, never been an 
established church. But its position, socially and economically, was 
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infinitely superior to that of the Methodists and Baptists. Long before 
these latter churches, the Quakers had completed the Evangelical 
evolution into a church of the middle class, with the traditional 
middle-class interest in education. The Friends, financially more able 
and socially more interested in the education of their children, fur- 
ther had a much longer and continuing tradition in Church education. 
This tradition they preserved through most of the nineteenth century. 

Yet how did it come about that Congregationalist thought on edu- 
cation during the nineteenth century was so similar to that of the 
Evangelical Methodists and Baptists? By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could the Congregationalist Church be called a primitive Evan- 
gelical sect. It had the long Calvinist tradition of church-controlled 
education. Its membership was largely middle and upper class. It 
had long been an established Church. Yet it, too, rejected the 
traditional claims of the Christian Church in popular elementary 
education. 

Undoubtedly, part of the explanation was the proprietary pride 
that the Congregationalists took in the common schools, as creations 
of the Puritan Church. Assuredly another part of the explanation is 
that, in its New England bailiwick, the New England Church saw 
to it that the State schools remained Protestant, if not Congregation- 
alist, schools. A third part of the explanation is obviously the weak- 
ening of the Calvinistic faith of the Congregationalists and, conse- 
quently, of Congregationalist concern about the transmission of that 
faith to the children through the medium of Church primary schools. 
As early as the 1820’s, Unitarian congregations were withdrawing 
from Congregationalist councils; their withdrawal was far from the 
end of the movement to liberalize the creed of the Puritan Church. 

But the connection between the Congregationalists and the Evan- 
gelicals is most probably best explained by the Evangelical doctrine 
of “conversion.” This theological teaching held that a person becomes 
a Christian, not by a long period of training, but instantaneously by 
an emotional upheaval. This dogma is strong today in the modern 
Evangelical sects known as the “Holy Rollers,” and remains of it 
are found in modern Methodist and Baptist “revival weeks.” This 
“conversion” with its “conviction of sin” and “acceptance of Christ” 
could not, according to its proponents, be experienced before the age 
of reason, which they placed in the early teens. Consequently young 
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children could not be Christians; to the present day, many Evangel- 
ical Churches do not admit children to church membership. 

The educational connotations of this doctrine of “conversion” are 
clear. Since children could not be church members, the Evangelicals 
could quite logically accept the thesis that the education of these chil- 
dren was a function of the State and not a duty of the Church. It is 
quite significant that those Churches which accepted the doctrine of 
“conversion” made the most important efforts to divide formal edu- 
cation into distinct parts, primary under the control of the State 
and secondary under the control of the Church. 

In this Evangelical doctrine of “conversion” the Congregational- 
ists probably approached the Baptists and the Methodists more 
closely than did any other non-Evangelical denomination. Adumbra- 
tions of the Congregationalist acceptance of the doctrine are found in 
the Puritan Church as early as Roger Williams and Anne Hutchin- 
son; they are quite clear by the time of the Half-Way Covenant and 
the teachings of Jonathan Edwards. Indeed, the Evangelical theory 
of conversion was dominant in the Congregational Church until it 
was blasted by Horace Bushnell’s Christian Nurture, published 
shortly before the Civil War. 


So the Congregaticnalists, Baptists and Methodists accepted State 
control of elementary education. But while most American churches, 
after the failure of their parochial schools, allowed the claims of 
the Church in education to lapse in silence, these three churches went 
further and explicitly rejected that claim. In this rejection, anti- 
Catholicism was the central factor. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE 


We have seen that, with the exceptions already noted, every effort 
by a major Protestant Church to establish a system of parochial 
schools ended in failure. What were the causes of that failure? 

Since the same causes were operative in the history of each denomi- 
nation, a single exposition of developments will suffice. 

But first it must be noted that a special element enters the story 
in the histories of the churches of Continental provenance, notably 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. During the nineteenth century 
the congregations of those churches which were composed of recent 
immigrants, accustomed to Church control of education in their 
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native lands, using their native language in their worship, and believ- 
ing in the necessity of teaching that language to their children to 
preserve them in the faith, were the most ardent supporters of 
parochial schools. These schools were commonly known as “German” 
schools, and German was frequently the language of instruction. As, 
with the passing of time, these congregations were Americanized, the 
need for “German” schools ended. Thereafter, the history of these 
schools is similar to that of the schools of other Protestant churches. 

The Protestant Churches, save for the Quakers and some Lutherans, 
were late in mounting their drives for parochial schools. By the 
1830’s the movement for popular education had attained appreci- 
able significance. While Protestant ministers played a notable part 
in the movement, organized Protestantism contributed little or nothing 
to its development. This may be one reason why the movement sought 
to achieve its objectives through the State rather than through the 
Churches. 

When the Churches awoke to the significance and power of the 
movement, the State was already in control. Only when it was late 
did the Protestant Churches mount their drives for parochial schools. 
Their schools were a reaction to and a criticism of the movement 
for popular education. 

When the parochial schools were opened, it was soon discovered 
that they suffered from a number of lacks. The lack of trained teach- 
ers was an early and constant source of complaints. Unfortunately 
for the success of their schools, the churches found no successful 
method of recruiting teachers, nor did they consider the establish- 
ment of normal schools to train them. 

Another want was the lack of money. As schools became increas- 
ingly costly, particularly after the Civil War, Protestant congrega- 
tions showed an increasing unwillingness to shoulder the burden of 
a double school-tax. Apparently Protestant parents were not con- 
vinced that the education offered by their Churches was superior to 
that of the State. This lack of conviction was demonstrated by their 
failure to provide financial support for the church schools—and by 
their failure to send their children to them. 

For a most important problem of the Protestant schools was a 
want of pupils. At times, parochial schools failed because the mem- 
bership of the congregation was so few or scattered that the schools 
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proved impracticable. But often Protestant parochial schools had to 
close their doors because the children they were established to serve 
were withdrawn when common schools opened nearby. This factor 
caused several Protestant Churches to modify the ideal of a parish 
school in every congregation to the objective of a Church school only 
in those localities devoid of State schools. 

The original purpose of Protestant parochial schools was to reaf- 
firm and re-establish the place of the Church in popular education. 
But as the State pushed forward its systems of common schools, that 
control fell automatically into its hands. Thus the failure of Prot- 
estant schools indicates some more fundamental deficiencies, which 
caused the lack of teachers and of money and of pupils. These more 
radical causes appear to have been a lack of strong interest in 
parochial schools, a lack of strong leadership to create and sustain 
that interest, and, more fundamental still, a lack of compelling faith 
in their dogmatic creeds which would have impelled Protestants to 
see that that faith was inculcated in their children by schools under 
the complete control of their Churches. 

Increasingly in the nineteenth century the creeds of Protestantism 
were called into question. Gradually the new liberal theology drew 
adherents away from the older orthodoxies. This liberalizing move- 
ment was most effective at the head of the churches, among the min- 
isters and influential laymen. It was just these men who would have 
to create and sustain interest in parochial schools if Protestantism 
was to be successful in its efforts to control popular elementary edu- 
cation. But these men, who were beginning to question the Thirty- 
Nine Articles and the Augsburg Confession and the Westminster 
Confession, would prove increasingly reluctant to campaign for 
schools designed to inculcate these doubtful creeds. 

Although strong leadership had initially produced strong interest, 
as in the Lutheran and Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches, that 
leadership eventually faltered. And one of the first consequences was 
the collapse of the parochial] schools. It is no accident that parochial 
schools are still sustained, among the Lutherans, only by the con- 
servative wing where confessionalism is still strong. 

The failure of united leadership meant the lack of strong inter- 
est in parochial schools among the average members of the congre- 
gation. In England, legislation enacting the establishment of board 
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schools, the equivalent of the American common schools, was passed 
only in 1870, when the average Englishman had been long accus- 
tomed to Church primary schools. It will be remembered that most 
efforts to create Protestant parochial schools in Americ. occurred 
only after the average American Protestant had had time to become 
accustomed to, and to accept, the idea of State control of popular 
education. 

The State was willing and able to educate his children. Its schools 
were not perfect; especially on the question of religion they were 
liable to criticism. But the average Protestant was quite content to 
send his children to the common schools. He was not going to bother 
his head about abstruse questions over the proper control of 
education. 

Yet when the leaders of his church declared that the State, since 
it omitted religious instruction, was not properly educating his chil- 
dren and that parochial schools must be established, the average 
Protestant, it would appear, was ready to follow the guidance of his 
church. But when that leadership wavered, he hesitated. 

His church organs of opinions might tell him that the common 
schools were “godless.” But those same organs increasingly told him 
that alien Catholicism was imperiling those schools, and urged him 
to rally to their defense. Dutifully, as an American and a Protestant, 
he obeyed. He was urged to exert Protestant influence on the schools; 
he elected Protestant school boards and appointed Protestant teach- 
ers; the Protestant Bible was read daily in the classroom. When 
Catholics objected to the Protestant Bible, his church no longer stig- 
matized the common schools as “godless,” but hailed them as Prot- 
estant schools, and rallied him to the defense of the embattled Word 
of God. Again, he obeyed. Now he found that his church leaders were 
no longer unanimous in demanding parochial schools and that the 
primary education controlled by the State was largely Protestant. 
Why should he expend time, money and labor to create other Prot- 
estant schools under the control of the Church? 

Consequently, American Protestantism surrendered the traditional 
claim of the Christian Church to its place in popular elementary edu- 
cation into the hands of the only other claimant, the State. Thus was 
brought to a successful conclusion a revolution unique in the annals 
of education and Christianity. 





W. C. Richardson presents us with 
an historical exposition of one of 
the driving forces in recent poli- 
tical and social development in 
England. 


BRITISH FABIANISM 
SINCE 1914 


WALTER C. RICHARDSON 


EACH AGE HAS ITS OWN BRAND of economic philosophy and political 
ideology, born of the economic and commercial interests that domi- 
nate it. Grounded in the structural framework of the body politic, 
the middle-class English democracy of the latter nineteenth century 


was individualist in its economics, devoted to free trade, freedom of 
contract, and light taxation; in conformity with the complacent Vic- 
torianism of the period it was committed to a union of the aristocracy 
and vested-interest groups, in whose well-being the majority of the 
people shared only through the benevolent principle of noblesse 
oblige. Such a concept of government accepted the sacredness of 
private property with the same rationality that it condoned poverty, 
the existing inequities of Victorian society, or the sufferings of the 
submerged working classes, whose benighted members had been 
caught up in the maelstrom of the Industrial Revolution. Although 
the dominant element of control in both the Conservative and Liberal 
parties forced back the barriers of reform, extended the franchise, 
improved the educational system, and enacted beneficial legislation 
in many important fields, it remained essentially, until 1914, a 
government of conservative leadership for the benefit of the chosen 
minority. 

With respect to the aims of the state the indictment of an outstand- 
ing British economist of our own day, R. H. Tawney, is significant. 
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The nation was prosperous but the state charged an exorbitant price 
for the prosperity of the individual, being persuaded that well-being 
was a commodity which every prudent and enterprising person could 
purchase for himself. The government was, he writes, “intensely in- 
terested in the structure of political bodies and little in their func- 
tions, and, while insisting that the machinery through which political 
opinion is registered must be democratized, was indifferent both to 
the process by which opinion is formed and to the institutional en- 
vironment by which the economic opportunities of different groups 
and classes in society are in fact determined.” In short, political 
democracy had been attained long before the basic concepts of eco- 
nomic democracy had been seriously scrutinized. 

In the ferment of this system of conflicting ideas Fabianism was 
born. In a country as politically minded as England had always 
been, it was inevitable that new social philosophies should find 
political expression, and Fabianism was only one of the several 
socialistic organizations that flourished in the last two decades of the 
century. Founded in 1884 by a select group of socialist intellectuals, 
the Fabian Society dedicated itself to the task of “reconstructing so- 
ciety,” based on the competitive system, “in such manner as to secure 
the general welfare and happiness,” in accordance with the highest 
moral possibilities. It was at once idealistic and pragmatic, based 
upon a common-sense interpretation of socialist doctrines and rooted 
in the firm belief in the principles of collectivism and in the necessity 
for an equal distribution of wealth. The political creed of the Fabian 
—if indeed he can be said to have one—is still that of the older 
doctrine of the Society as expressed in the report on policy in 1896: 
“The object of the Fabian Society is to persuade the English people 
to make their political constitution thoroughly democratic and so to 
socialize their industries as to make the livelihood of the people 
entirely independent of private capitalism.” This, and other similar 
pronouncements of the Society, should not be taken too literally, 
however, for the credo of the organization has differed historically 
almost as much as the varying beliefs of its individual members. 

The central association has always, in fact, been consistently toler- 
ant of membership opinion which deviaied widely from the expressed 
views of the official Executive Committee; nor has the Society ever 
claimed to represent the people of England as a whole, or even the 
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more restricted socialist party. In fact, it is unique among socialist 
bodies in never witnessing a major secession movement within its own 
ranks or the formation of a rival group, nor has it ever actually 
expelled a recalcitrant member officially. Diversified as it is in 
personnel and doctrine, the Society represents no particular sect, 
race, or creed. There is no Fabian orthodoxy or stereotyped eco- 
nomic theory, although the founders all leaned heavily on the philoso- 
phy of David Ricardo, Jeremy Bentham, and John Stuart Mill. Es- 
sentially, however, they drew their inspiration and economic doc- 
trines, not from Karl Marx, but from the British economist, William 
Stanley Jevons, maintaining that utilitarianism, traditionally inter- 
preted to uphold individualism, really proved the need for increased 
state intervention in the economic field in order to promote the 
Benthamite goal: “the greatest happiness of the greatest numbers.” 
The “Manifesto” of September, 1884—probably the first of his in- 
numerable writings to be published—was perhaps as much the pri- 
vate opinion of the author, George Bernard Shaw, as it was the voice 
of other more scholarly, if less eloquent, Fabians. The penultimate 
sentence of this short, provocative document is unmistakably 
Shavian: “That the established Government has no more right to 
call itself the State than the smoke of London to call itself the 
weather.” Who but Shaw could string together such a series of epi- 
grams in a page and a half pronunciamento that would live to be 
quoted and requoted to the present day? Taken collectively, they 
suggest a prophetic relic of an antiquated radicalism now long out 
of date but still not quite forgotten. “That under existing circum- 
stances,” he wrote, “wealth cannot be enjoyed without dishonour or 
without misery; that men no longer need special political privileges 
to protect them against women and that the sexes should enjoy equal 
political rights.” Certainly there were many Fabians who were luke- 
warm in their support of the feminist movement and others who 
disagreed with the analyses of their leaders on such vital questions 
as taxation, marriage, and the nationalization of land and capital. 


1*A Manifesto” published as Fabian Tract No. 2, unsigned, but written by Shaw. 
Shaw was elected as a member of the Fabian Society during the first year of its 
existence. A notation in the Minute Book of 10 May, 1884, penciled in his familiar 
scrawl, records: “This meeting was made memorable by the first appearance of Bernard 


Shaw.” 
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Nevertheless, they remained in the Society, content to support the 
general principles of the socialist cause. 

In those early days of social ferment, unemployment, and labor 
unrest the Fabians were no less radical than their socialist contem- 
poraries. Under the slogan, “Educate, Agitate, Organize,” they 
sought to achieve complete socialism in England by what was termed 
“a tremendous smash-up of existing society,” without having any 
very precise notion as to how this desirable perfection of the State 
was to be attained. To do them justice, however, it should be ob- 
served that they denounced with tongue in cheek, laughing at them- 
selves in their own blunderings, maintaining then, as today, that 
prevailing sense of humor and self-criticism that has so frequently 
modulated the bitterness of British revolutionary movements in the 
past. During the formative years of the 1880’s and ’90’s the mem- 
bership of the Society was small, numbering around forty, of whom 
only half a dozen attracted any national attention. The more select 
group of active leaders included Beatrice Potter Webb, Frank Pod- 
more, Hubert Bland, Edward R. Pease, and Annie Besant—names 
for the most part forgotten among the roster of more illustrious 
Fabians. The real fathers of the Society were the incomparable 
quadrumvirate—Sidney Webb (later Lord Passfield), Graham Wal- 
lace, Sydney Olivier, and Shaw—who dominated the thinking and 
shaped the policies of the organization before the first World War. 
It was chiefly they who formulated the basic Fabian doctrines, wrote 
the principal Essays and Tracts, influenced social legislation and, in 
the end, gave British socialism a national respectability. 

From the very beginning the basis of recruiting efforts was qual- 
ity, not quantity. ‘The work of the Fabian Society,” Webb once 
explained to an interrogator, “is the work of individual Fabians.” 
To a large degree that is still true, since the Society has never sought 
to cultivate a large membership. Rather, with purposeful intention, 
it has limited its selection to a representative group of trained schol- 
ars, liberal intellectuals and literati who can propagandize for re- 
form and free their socialistic attempts from the stigma of radical- 
ism. In this respect it has been singularly successful in attracting con- 
verts from the upper middle classes throughout the land. Before 
the last war they were mainly professional people, drawn chiefly 
from the trade unions and cooperative societies, but since 1939 they 
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have relied heavily upon political leadership in both national and 
local politics. The prime objective was public education for social 
and economic reform. The Fabian Society definitely set out to spread 
a knowledge of socialism; and its consistent labors in that behalf 
played no small part in paving the way for the wider success of the 
Independent Labor Party, founded by Keir Hardie in 1893. After 
the formation of the present Labor Party, Fabian influence was large- 
ly responsible for the adoption of a broadly socialist creed. 

The greatest contribution of Fabianism during the first twenty-five 
years of its history was the development of an enlightened public 
opinion on the complex problems of a highly industrialized democ- 
racy. As the agitation for social reform spread, the education of the 
British people for the acceptance of economic planning and the prin- 
ciples of the welfare state became, more and more, the main task of 
the Society. While the ultimate success of the Labor Government 
gave popularity to these socialistic views, the basic tenets of state 
socialism were advocated at least a half-century before they gained 
practical expression through legislative enactment. Through meet- 
ings, study circles, conferences, public lectures, and debates the 
Fabian doctrines were distilled, refined, and molded into concrete 
programs. Pamphlets, books, and unpublished reports disseminated 
scientific knowledge, while organized research studies produced facts 
and figures to be hammered home to the voter from the platform, 
the radio, and the press, or presented perhaps more effectively by 
political candidates at the local hustings. Always the research publi- 
cations remained in the background, shaping the program of reform, 
proclaimed by recognized authorities in a factual and convincing 
tone. Prolific critics, like Shaw and H. G. Wells, trained scholars of 
the caliber of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, or later academicians such 
as G. D. H. Cole and Harold J. Laski, gave unstintingly of their time 
in grinding out the voluminous studies that have made the Society 
world-famous. The Fabian Tracts were begun in 1884, but the series 
attained no widespread acclaim until 1887 when Shaw’s Facts for 
Socialists appeared. By 1914, when the first great burst of Fabian 
activity had subsided, 172 such treatises on politicai and social issues 
had been published. Since then the number of Tracts has passed the 
280th mark, in addition to the hundreds of supplementary books and 
pamphlets written by Fabians or sponsored and distributed through 


the Society. 
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Of all the publications, the famous cooperative work, Fabian 
Essays, found the greatest popular appeal. From the time of its 
first appearance in 1890, the book met with astonishing success; in 
fact, its wide reception suggests the growing interest in the socialist 
movement at the turn of the century. Some 25,000 copies were sold 
the first year, at a time when the Fabian Society numbered only about 
150 members. Besides numerous translations into foreign tongues, 
over 46,000 copies of the English edition ha: been issued by 1925; 
since the War, its popularity has waned, but it still enjoys wide 
circulation among the English-speaking nations. Today most of the 
issues presented in the Essays are out of date. Consequently, a new 
volun: bearing the same title, is in preparation, in which a dozen 
or so prominent members are attempting to formulate the new polli- 
cies of the organization and to analyze the current needs of society 
in the light of the present economic crisis, which has affected vitally, 
in so many ways, the changing philosophies of the state. 

In 1912 the first Fabian Research Department was founded by 
Beatrice Webb, as an ancillary branch of the Society. Her plan 
was to organize a trained research group of voluntary workers to 
investigate important problems of a national and local character, 
which would supplement the research work already being performed 
by various individual members and by special committees of the 
Labor Party organization. Thus, constructive research became the 
basis for a steady stream of effective propaganda on all the timely 
questions of the day that flowed from the Society’s headquarters in 
London. Always semidetached, the department gradually drifted 
further away from the parent organization until it virtually lost most 
of its original connections with Fabianism. It was opened to non- 
members in 1916 and, two years later, absorbed by the expanding 
Labor Party, which it served loyally for a short period. The second 
Fabian Research Bureau was opened in 1931, as an organ for col- 
lective thinking and planning, in aid of the second Labor Govern- 
ment. The founders of this Bureau included many important Fabian 
figures who were destined to become prominent in later politics— 
Addison, Pritt, Bevin, Attlee, Cripps, Dalton, and Arthur Hender- 
son. Other well-known names were added in the years that followed; 
the long list of recent publications by the Society indicates that the 
present research staff, although greatly handicapped by attenuated 
resources, is still very active. 
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It is difficult to overestimate the significance of the publication 
record in the long history of the Fabian movement. In the field of 
historical scholarship England, as well as English socialism, owes a 
great debt to the Fabian writers, past and present. Lifted from the 
realm of romanticism, this form of socialism was presented to the 
people as a practical, scientific goal within the possibility of human 
attainment. On the other hand, they freed it of anarchists and Bor- 
rovians and cloaked it with a constitutional validity that elevated the 
acceptance of the new social dynamic beyond suspicion of lawless- 
ness and proletarian radicalism. The scholarly reputation and un- 
sullied political career of Sidney Webb did more to lend dignity to 
the cause of British socialism than all its earlier propaganda. It 
was he who turned the movement from “revolution” to “evolution” ; 
and it was his scientific history of trade unionism which made the 
wage-earners of Britain conscious of their strength and importance 
as a powerful proletarian force in British politics. Conversely, his 
theory of moderation in all legislative action convinced the Society 
that enduring reform could be achieved only through the instrumen- 
tality of accepted constitutional usage. The “inevitability of gradu- 
alism”’ was more than a mere slogan. It became the Fabian doctrine 
which enabled the Society to align itself with the Labor Party and 
gradually push onward to victory at the polls. 

A thumbnail sketch of Fabianism to 1914 reveals little change in 
policy and but few concrete achievements. In 1886 the short-lived 
Fabian League was formed with the avowed purpose of furthering 
direct political action through legislative channels. While sponsored 
by the main Society, affiliation with the League was not made com- 
pulsory, and many Fabians still objected to adhering to any fixed 
political platform. Nevertheless, the League determined to take an 
active part in all general and local elections, or even run its own 
candidates for purely local offices. Gradually, however, differences 
of opinion were resolved and the Fabian League was reabsorbed 
into the general body. Eventually, the traditional policy of indoc- 
trinating the established political parties with Fabian principles gave 
way to more direct techniques. Webb’s election to the London County 
Council in 1892 began the ensuing Fabian reform movement in 
municipal and local government. By the turn of the century political 
intervention had become so common that a contemporary cartoonist 
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could caricature Balfour and Asquith as ideological puppets dang- 
ling from the political wires of Fabianism, as manipulated by the 
adroit hand of Sidney Webb. 

Historically, while refusing to form a socialist party of its own, 
the Fabian Society for years has been closely associated with progres- 
sive politics. Long before there was an effective Labor Party to sup- 
port, individual Fabians were largely influential in persuading the 
Liberal Party to adopt a more advanced program of social reform— 
particularly the “Newcastle Programme” of 1891. Before the reor- 
ganization of the present Labor Party in 1918, the parent Society had 
affiliated with the Independent Labor Party, to the extent that it 
permitted most of the local Fabian societies to be absorbed in the 
party’s organization. 

Until 1918 the Labor Party supported the immediate demands of 
labor, but it had never adopted a formal socialist creed. The most 
it had ventured in terms of a declared policy was a vague idealism 
which could not be translated into terms of a formal pronouncement 
of definite social aims because of the opposition of trade unionism, 
upon which the strength of the Party so much depended. Growing 
out of a statement of war aims in 1917, it formulated a new declara- 
tion of policy which was adopted as the Constitution of the Party 
during the following year. This Constitution, chiefly the work of a 
handful of socialists and Fabians, led by Webb, Henderson, and 
Ramsay MacDonald, committed the party to a broad socialist pro- 
gram of economic and social reform, to be achieved exclusively by 
constitutional and gradualistic means. In other words, the Labor 
Party, hitherto denounced by many as being a gang of union radicals 
or, worse yet, political revolutionists, rejected revolutionary tactics 
while accepting revolutionary aims. From that point forward, it 
chainpioned progressive legislation designed to effect a far-reaching 
social and economic reconstruction, which, in final analysis, would 
alter fundamentally the institutions of organized industry, property, 
social relationships, and the distribution of wealth in the State. 

In effect, the changes in policy and the internal reorganization of 
1918 created a new Labor Party, whose political aspirations and 
achievements of the past decade are too well known to merit reitera- 
tion here. Suffice it to point out that the renovation accomplished 
three main objectives. First, it broadened the concept of party 
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function, which had been formerly that of furthering the interests 
of organized labor and industrial workers, by the inclusion of a 
comprehensive scheme of realignment in the larger fields of national, 
imperial, and international policy. Secondly, it enlarged the basis 
of membership of the party by a more general appeal to all groups 
of society to join its ranks, thus replacing the Independent Labor 
Party as the principal agency of the labor movement. Whatever 
their economic or social status, regardless of religious or political 
bias, the party could now serve all newcomers who were dissatisfied 
with the old regime and desired changes, major or minor, in the 
economic organization of society. The Party was committed, as it 
were, to a compromise between socialism and conservatism—bound 
to a “middle way,” which had so long been the traditional British 
approach to the problem of political reform. Thirdly, and this was 
a corollary to the attempt to increase party affiliation, the Central 
Executive of the Party was reconstituted so as to increase the repre- 
sentation in it by additions from sources other than trade unions. 
Before 1918, eleven of the sixteen members of the Executive had 
represented trade unions; afterwards, the enlarged governing body 
of twenty-two was elected by three diverse party groups: five from 
the local labor parties, four from the women supporters, and thirteen 
from the trade unions and socialist societies, better known as the 
National Affiliated Societies. Nevertheless, these influences are easily 
exaggerated. In large degree the Labor Party continued primarily a 
sectional and more significantly, an urban party. In spite of its 
widened appeal to a composite group of class interests, it has never 
received any extended support from the largest of all British indus- 
tries, agriculture. 

What then was the role of Fabianism in the rise to power of the 
Labor Party after the first World War? Such a question indeed 
poses a knotty problem not easy to analyze, since Fabian influence 
was characteristically intangible and subtle, intransigent but seldom 
direct. As often as not it was manifest in the power of suggestion 
mediated through propagandizing agencies whose indoctrination 
reached a widespread reading public. Moreover, the force of Fabian 
ideology, the impact of socialist doctrine which the organization pro- 
pounded, and the effectiveness of the techniques of persuasion used, 
both in political campaigns and in labors for the support of definite 
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parliamentary bills, was as much, perhaps more, the work of in- 
dividual Fabians as the achievement of the national society. Cer- 
tainly the personal appeals to legislative committees by prominent 
members, in support of particular acts of Parliament for which the 
Society lobbied, or their untiring endeavors in shaping the innumer- 
able measures that ultimately were to revolutionize English local 
government did much to assure the adoption by the State of purely 
Fabian policies. If education and indoctrination can be accepted 
as valid criteria to the success in influencing important legislation, 
usually accredited to the Fabian Society, then theirs was an apprecia- 
ble victory. Probably more than any other single agency Fabianism 
educated the British electorate in political issues and, by enlisting 
their active initiative and cooperation, trained them in political re- 
sponsibility. This had been the great contribution of the Society 
during the period of twenty-five years of its early ascendency, 1890- 
1915. Likewise, it was to remain the guiding inspiration—the 
raison d’étre of continuity—for the revived Fabian movement since 
1931. 

Although the Fabians were instrumental in the formation of the 
Representation Committee of 1900 which grew into the modern 
Labor Party of 1906, the Society still professed no political ambi- 
tions for itself. While affiliated to the Party, it was not exclusively 
identified with it; in fact, many Fabians were of Liberal Party faith 
and some even Liberal members of Parliament. In the election 
victory of 1910, for example, twelve Fabians were returned to 
Parliament, four as Liberal and eight as Labor candidates. In due 
course of time a number of prominent Fabians rose to executive 
positions in the party, and several attained cabinet rank. Chief 
among the earlier group was Arthur Henderson, Secretary of the 
Party Executive, party chairman in the House of Commons, and 
later, Minister of Education in the Coalition Government of 1914. 
Again, in the victory of 1924, five Fabians held cabinet posts in the 
first Labor Government of Ramsay MacDonald, himself a socialist 
and a Fabian. The late Labor Government was, of course, pre- 
dominantly Fabian. In this country popular interest in it was further 
highlighted by the controversial activities of the politician teacher- 
scholar, Harold J. Laski, who served on the Party Executive for 
nearly a decade and, for a period, was party chairman as well as 
chairman of the Fabian Society. 
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While Fabian members pursued their own devious careers, the 
central Society continued to concentrate its energies on reform legis- 
lation. In an unceasing round of lectures and publications, public 
discussions and debates, a handful of professionals and specialists 
dedicated themselves to campaigning for the enactment of long- 
overdue reforms in both local and national spheres of government. 
Fair wages, unemployment, education, compensation, and housing 
were among the long list of remedial measures which they advocated. 
Scarcely a single important act of Parliament escaped the weight of 
their approval or vigorous censure, and some indeed bore the unmis- 
takable imprint of Fabian construction. From 1906 to 1914 the 
Fabians devoted themselves chiefly to poor-law reform, resulting in 
various proposed enactments which developed from the minority 
report of the Poor Law Commission of 1909 inspired by Beatrice 
Webb. In general, their achievement down to 1914 had been credit- 
able.. Particularly, the National Housing Acts of 1890, 1900, 1903, 
and 1909, the Education Act of 1902 and the resulting amendments 
therefrom, and the Trade Boards Act of 1909 were all strongly in- 
fluenced by Fabian support and propaganda. 

For about a decade after the first World War the Fabian Society 
appeared to atrophy. Membership declined and interest waned, 
while in the troubled waters of English politics it drifted along, com- 
placent, and quiet, seemingly undisturbed by the challenging cur- 
rents of extremist movements. Outside Britain Fabianism was looked 
upon as a dying, if not already a moribund institution; in America 
it was viewed as something of an historical anachronism and forgot- 
ten by all save the fusty historian. Superficially the analogy was 
correct. As the postwar slump set in, the center of political gravity 
shifted from domestic reform to more pressing financial, colonial, 
and international matters. On the home front unemployment, strikes, 
industrial disputes, and emerging leftist or Fascist threats replaced 
the older problems. Within that milieu of rising left-wing move- 
ments, socialist sentiment surged forward but failed to achieve any 
permanent ascendency. The enthusiasm for socialism had abated 
since the days when Philip Snowden, then a Liberal, could declare 
that he was a Liberal no longer. “Like Saint Paul on the road to 
Damascus,” he was quoted as saying, “I suddenly saw the light and 
knew myself to be a socialist.” Lacking the aggressive leadership 
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of the earlier period, British socialism, after the war, rapidly crystal- 
lized into a hard core of minority opinion, but it had no chance of 
electoral success. Similarly, the Labor Party, now ostensibly the 
historic heir of liberalism, had grown more conservative. It con- 
cerned itself, more and more, with the business of getting votes and 
in consolidating its position in Parliament. The most socialists 
could expect of it was a development of the social services or the 
redistribution in national wealth—not of property—but the redis- 
tributive taxation of incomes. Fabians thus found themselves without 
a major crusade to fight for. As a later chairman of the Society put 
it: “the main body of the British people did not want revolution; the 
most it could be hopefully asked to vote for was social reform, with 
a dash of Socialism by way of seasoning.” 

For a number of years after the reorganization of the Labor Party, 
Fabian participation in active politics was singularly negligible. 
Although closely connected with the Party the Society went its own 
separate way, quietly researching in the problems of industrial 
organization, holding conferences, distributing technical studies in 
economics and sociology, and, particularly, organizing local societies 
up and down the country wherever they found groups of socialists 
willing to cooperate. The effect was that of a gradual “permeation” 
of socialist doctrine among professional men and women, trade 
union members, cooperative societies, local parsons and their parish 
followers, and throughout the wider reaches of the public civil ser- 
vice of the State. Within the Executive Committee of the parent 
society the conviction grew that the Fabian mission lay, not in organ- 
ization or numbers, but in the dissemination of ideas. Concretely 
expressed, that function was threefold: first, to formulate practical 
proposals for the reformation of particular political, social, and 
economic evils as they arose and to urge the adoption of new legisla- 
tion along broadly socialistic lines; second, to enlist, in support of 
such schemes, all those who were in a position to carry them out. 
In this objective they naturally welcomed the assistance of all agen- 
cies who were sympathetic to their cause, but more especially they 
worked through the highly organized machinery of the Labor Party. 
The third goal, education, was more intangible and, consequently, 
less capable of fulfillment. Through Fabian literature, lectures, local 
study groups, and personal contacts they sought to educate the ordi- 
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nary citizen to the realization of the possibilities of improving the 
social system. Such teaching not only broadened his concept of 
social responsibility, but the forceful presentation of realistic evils 
showed him how desirable changes could be effected in his own 
restricted community. To this end the provincial Fabian associations 
have rendered an incalculable service in the promotion of rural and 
municipal reform. 

Modern Fabianism emerged in 1939 with the union of the central 
society and the second research bureau. As noted earlier, the present 
research department, officially designed as the New Fabian Research 
Bureau, came into being in 1931. Organized by a group of leading 
Labor politicians and Fabians who foresaw the value of objective 
inquiry as a political technique, it was dedicated to the task of plan- 
ning and interpreting a revitalized program for the discredited Labor 
Party. Born of the sheer failure of Labor-Socialist leaders to under- 
stand the new economic forces which beset the party, the Research 
Bureau was a direct outgrowth of the collapse of the second minority 
Labor Government under MacDonald, which lasted from 1929 to 
1931. However enlightening in relation to Fabian progress, the 
sad story of those calamitous years need not here be told. It is only 
necessary to note that the crushing defeat of the Party in 1931 had 
the effect of strengthening the Labor left, which forced the Party 
Conference to adopt a more definite socialist position; as this step 
was taken in the face of a strong conservative opposition led by 
Ernest Bevin, it resulted in a rift in party policy that has so widened 
during the past few years as to become a serious obstacle to the 
future success of the Party. 

Almost immediately the radical faction began to repudiate the 
older Fabian policy of gradualism. Fabian man of politics, John 
Strachey, struck the first blow, in 1932, in his controversial book, 
The Coming Struggle for Power. This attack was followed two years 
later by Laski’s critical analysis of early Fabianism. J.aski accused 
the Society of persuading the Labor Party to pursue a weak strategy 
of ineffectual compromise on significant issues, based primarily on a 
nineteenth-century economic philosophy long since obsulete. He im- 
plored the Fabians to reinterpret Marxian principles and to take a 
more militant stand on the impending problems of the twentieth 


century. 
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Between 1931 and 1939 further Fabian dissensions developed. 
In 1931, Sidney Webb, weary of his long years of political activity, 
retired to his Fabian books and theories. Continued disagreement 
on policy led to his later resignation, followed soon thereafter by that 
of his wife, Beatrice. With their retirement the Society lost the 
prestige and wise counsel of two of the oldest, and probably the most 
outstanding, members of the organization. Meanwhile, the Research 
Bureau was being taken over by nonpolitical figures like the Oxford 
don and scholar, G. D. H. Cole, who was soon to attain distinction 
through his studies on industrial organization. When the more 
vigorous bureau finally decided to fuse with the older society, Fabi- 
anism was given a renewed impetus, under the able direction of 
Chairman Cole, with Beatrice Webb serving as titular president. 
Old emphasis on party politics had brought stagnation to a move- 
ment that had outlived its usefulness after the Labor Party had taken 
over all of its original functions. Once again the Society returned 
to earlier principles of free discussion and objective research. In- 
ternal opposition speedily disintegrated; membership and financial 
donations gradually increased under the new leadership. Laski, 
Strachey, and other radicals returned to the fold. The Society had 
re-embarked on its true course, the advancement of democratic 
socialism. 

Since amalgamation modern Fabianism has not departed from that 
course, though its influence in politics after 1939 has varied in direct 
proportion to the strength of the Labor Party. During the war years, 
1939-1945, when all British energies were concentrated on the war 
effort, the Society’s activities were redoubled. Special international 
and colonial bureaus were established, technical war problems were 
analyzed, and to keep the people alive to the possibilities of social 
progress, a close contact was maintained with socialist developments 
on the Continent. As if to prove the worth of the Society’s contribu- 
tions—if indeed justification were necessary—a steady stream of 
books, pamphlets, articles, and research literature poured forth 
from Fabian pens. As the end of the war approached, with the 
possibility of popular socialist success at the polls, the Society turned 
its undivided attention to the problems of national reconstruction 
for peace and, incidentally, played an important part in paving the 
way for the 1945 Labor victory. 
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The Labor Government’s advent to power at the conclusion of the 
European struggle might well have spelled the doom of the Fabian 
movement, had there not been a rededication to the principles of a 
continuous socialist policy for the future, without which the Labor 
Party would flounder and decline. As, step by step, the doctrines of 
the “welfare State” were legislated into law, there seemed less and 
less need for further socialist agitation. Had not its ideals been 
realized, its objectives attained? So argued many, but the Fabians 
themselves insisted that consideration of ultimate aims and values 
was more necessary than ever before. To them the Fabian Society 
was an indispensable public forum for the broad discussion and free 
criticism of national policy, not only as a party measure but in 
the interest of English society at large. “Particularly . . . with a 
Labor Government,” the Society declared, “there is need for a body 
which—trusted but independent—can provide constructive criticism 
and be one step ahead in thought about longer-term policies and 
prospects.” Certainly everyone agreed there was much to be done in 
planning for the future, irrespective of party politics; and within 
the Labor movement itself, it might be maintained that the historical 
Fabian function was as vital to the party’s program as was the plan- 


ning of its own Executive Committee. Be that as it may, most of the 
7,000 Fabians of today would probably subscribe to the Society’s 
proclamation as published in the 1950 Annual Report: 


Further and finally, it was agreed that this was a specially opportune 
period to concentrate in this way because the historical Fabian function inside 
the Labour movement had once again become particularly necessary: the 
Labour Party’s traditional programme has been so largely put into practice 
and new thinking is needed—both to assess and criticize the experience of 
Socialism in power and, perhaps even more important, to take the present 
situation as a vantage point from which to look on ahead and reformulate 
ideas about the type of Socialist Britain which is our goal. 


The remarkable revival of Fabianism since the war is forcefully 
illustrated by the rapid growth of the Society and in the close coop- 
eration which it has maintained with both the broader labor move- 
ment and the Labor Patry. The greatest expansion came in the late 
1940’s, conterminous with the Labor Party victory, when political 
excitement was running high and hundreds of enthusiasts sought to 
attain recognition by climbing on the popular bandwagon. Many of 
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those new recruits fell by the wayside when the Conservatives were 
returned to power in 1951. Their dropping out was, in fact, no 
loss to the Society, for its influence has always been measured in 
terms of the quality rather than the number of members. Like- 
wise, a proportionate decrease in membership has been due to the 
increased subscription rates, which has caused the resignation of a 
goodly number of worthy supporters. Like all other English institu- 
tions, the Society has been affected financially by the recent eco- 
nomic recession, suffering materially from a diminished endowment 
and the forced curtailment of publications. The present society 
comprises a national membership of 3,018, with an additional 3,536 
members representing a total of 117 local Fabian Societies. The 
national Society is, in turn, somewhat strengthened by a separate 
membership of 385 enrolled under the Colonial and International 
Bureaus and is now supported by 184 libraries, associations, and 
miscellaneous subscribing bodies. 

In the absence of a definite mission, modern Fabianism has been 
kept alive chiefly through its extended educational program, the 
significant publications of the Research Bureau, and the close cooper- 
ation of the cooperative societies and the trade union groups. Never- 
theless, most of the publicity which it has attained in recent years 
had resulted from the prominence and popular reputation of the 
many eminent scholars and men of affairs who have given their sup- 
port to the society. In education the contributions of Fabian scholars 
through writing, lecturing, and teaching have been pronounced. It 
is now forgotten by many that a Fabian, Henry H. Hutchinson, first 
endowed the educational extension lectures for the Society, or that 
from his estate sprang the beginnings of the now world-famous Lon- 
don School of Economics. Moreover, it was the Fabian body of 
trustees of the Hutchinson trust, under the chairmanship of Sidney 
Webb, who were responsible for the launching of that remarkable 
experiment, in 1895, which dedicated the School to the promotion 
of knowledge for the furtherance of social reconstruction. Since 
its incorporation in 1900, the London School of Economics has striven 
faithfully to fulfill the ambitions of its founders. Today it serves, 
directly or indirectly, thousands of Britishers, not only as a formal 
training center in politics, economics, and public administration, but 
as a practical educational laboratory for countless numbers of civil 
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servants and administrative executives. While it has no direct or 
organic connection with the Fabian Society, it has held a unique 
relationship to both Fabian principles and Labor politics since its 
very inception. By virtue of its progressive program and political 
liberalism, the institution has attracted radicals and conservatives 
alike. Among its distinguished Fabian professors can be listed 
Sidney Webb, Herman Finer, R. H. Tawney, Harold J. Laski, and 
Clement Attlee, in whose lectures have sat a long procession of young 
socialists and Labor M. P.’s. Doubtless their influence was as teach- 
ers and writers rather than as Fabian leaders, but the fact remains 
that many young socialist students first cut their teeth on Fabian 
doctrine and received their initial inspiration from Fabian scholar- 
ship. Critics of the late Attlee Government were quick to note how 
many Labor members of Parliament had sat under the magic spell 
of Laski’s eloquence during their student days at the School of 
Economics. 

H. G. Wells once observed that the Fabians were the “brains” of 
the labor movement, as well as the organizers and directors of the 
Labor Party. To a marked degree that is true, especially since 1930. 
Conversely, it might be argued that the worth of Fabianism is 
determined by the support it has received from political affiliations. 
Most of the Party’s leaders are distinguished members of the Society 
and many have continued as active workers, despite their heavy 
political responsibilities. The complete roster is too long to enumer- 
ate, but a few well-known names will suggest the close relationship 
between the two organizations: Clement Attlee, Aneurin Bevan, Er- 
nest Bevin, Sir Stafford Cripps, R. A. S. Crossman, Hugh Dalton, 
H. T. N. Gaitskill, Anthony Greenwood, Herbert Morrison, Hartley 
Shaweross, Arthur Skefflington, and John Strachey. During the last 
months of 1950, no fewer than 125 of the Labor members of Parlia- 
ment were affiliated with the Fabian Society, including sixteen Gov- 
ernment officials holding cabinet posts. The proverbial “long-haired 
intelligentsia,” that was supposed to have dominated the earlier so- 
ciety, has rapidly given way to the practical politician. 

None the less, the political function of the Society can be easily 
overemphasized. Although it invades the field of political action in 
achieving many ends, its nonpolitical work is by no means unimpor- 
tant. Avowedly, it is committed to a socialist program, engaged 
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primarily in appealing to the masses of the people to accept a new 
political creed and to demand, through the ballot, a socialistic way 
of life. In that endeavor the Society is far more indebted to profes- 
sional Fabians—doctors, teachers, industrial managers, scholars, and 
technicians—than it is to the politician; for in the end they will 
draw converts into the flourishing local societies which today are 
spearheading the socialist movement. The official organs of the cen- 
tral society in London, the Fabian Journal and the Fabian News, 
reach thousands of readers who are not, nominally at least, socialist. 
Likewise, the hundreds of pamphlets distributed throughout the 
country at a nominal cost are important, but it is by their conferences 
and special Fabian schools, held periodically, that the real training 
is done. No less active than the local party committeemen, the 
Fabian representatives carry their facts and figures back home with 
them, to proselytize for the new welfare state in their own com- 
munities. 

It is always difficult to assess values and determine results; so 
is it equally hard to measure adequately the force of socialist propa- 
ganda. As the oldest surviving socialist association in Great Britain, 
the Fabian Society is undoubtedly one of the strongest nonpolitical 
agencies in support of the newer social dynamics that are being tested 
in the caldron of postwar economics all over the world. While it is 
extremely dangerous to offer predictions, it is safe to assume that as 
long as the Labor Party remains a pillar of the two-party system in 
England the Society will retain its present function as a body of in- 
dependent and intelligent public opinion for the assembly of fact 
and theory; if, by “flying kytes for the future” they can help plan 
for a practical solution of the manifold maladies of the present 
world disorder, as they maintain they have done in the past, then 
such an organ is of infinite value in sorting out the dangers as well 
as the achievements to be encountered in an economic democracy 
of state-wide socialism. 

“Whither Socialism” was the Fabian theme of the 1950 Autumn 
Lectures, which dealt with the current problem of conflicting values 
in a changing civilization. Among the lecturers to offer their own 
special remedy were several radicals, like Bevan and Crossman, but 
the same forum presented the more sober reflections of a trained 
scientist, a successful artist, and a practicing ecclesiastic. The active 
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research department of the Society is currently engaged in examining 
pressing problems in a variety of domestic, colonial, and interna- 
tional spheres of government, on the basis of which broad analyses 
and conclusions are presented for general consumption. Nor, strange 
as it may seem to the American bystander, will the results of their 
studies pass unheeded. The English statesman is not afraid to em- 
brace the ideas of the scholar or woo the public with the theories of 
the philosopher. Fabian research will inevitably find its way to the 
Opposition Benches in Parliament, just as practical Fabian thought 
will sometimes creep into the election harangues of the local hust- 
ings. Small contributions, yes—but small factors such as these 
have helped to build what is probably the most enlightened political 
system in the world. 

The Fabian Society, like the party which it generally represents, 
contains something of the mutual strength and weakness of English 
society. It is at once provincial and radical, critical and romantic, 
but its aims are educational and its principles strictly constitutional. 
Again, in keeping with the progressive theories that will always 
force the intellectuals in a society to challenge and to criticize, it is 
revolutionary in concept, in the constitutional sense which that word 
has come to receive. This means that it contemplates far-reaching 
changes in economic and social reconstruction, proposes new and 
untried functions for the traditional instruments of governmental 
agencies, envisions a beneficial alteration of the organization of in- 
dustry and the instrument of property. Now true progress has ever 
been achieved by some kind of revolution. Neither the validity nor 
the value of political experimentation can be discounted. Now, as 
never before, the world needs constructive work in pushing forward 
new social horizons. Today Great Britain is forging ahead in explor- 
ing sound possibilities of economic democracy as she has done repeat- 
edly during her long record of democratic achievement in the past. 
No people in the world is better fitted for that type of development, 
and in few countries will it have as great a likelihood of ultimate 
success. The Fabian Society has now become an integral part of that 
national quest. 





An analysis of the nature of a 
true university and the manner 
in which it can contribute to 
a healthy spirit of international- 
ism in our day. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


ALCEU AMOROSO LIMA 


THE UNIVERSITY IS AN INSTITUTION which finds its basis in the very 
nature of man and things, but whose origin in history dates only 
from the Middle Ages. Today, midway in the parabola between 
the private instruction of classical antiquity and the State-absorbed 
higher education of the totalitarian countries, whether of the Right 
or Left, of our century, we note the form of an eminently social and 
intellectual institution, one both private and public, temporal and 
spiritual, national and international in character—the university. 
This paper, written at no ordinary moment in history, is concerned 
above all, and for critically important reasons, with the international 
quality of this reality. 

As is indicated by its name, and by the circumstances of its advent 
in the Middle Ages, the university, as the crown of the educative 
process, is an institution for the formation of the whole man. It is 
based upon three fundamental concepts: unity, community, and 
universality. 

1. Unity: “Universitas,” as is obvious from the etymology, im- 
plies first of all unity in variety—not uniformity. What the totali- 
tarian university extols as unity is not that at all, but uniformity, 
standardization. The true unity of a university consists solely in 
the organic grouping of studies, according to a harmonious scale of 
values. It is a general principle of excellence, based upon the nature 
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of things, ranking branches of knowledge in ascending order, as their 
material and spiritual content increases. It in no way affects the 
autonomy of any study or course of studies. It is therefore unity 
in variety and in liberty. 

2. Community: “Universitas” also supposes a community. It is a 
common life of professors and students, of the different faculties one 
with another, and of all these within the social milieu, national and 
international. Individualism, particularism, regionalism, national- 
ism, partisanship—all these are essentially foreign to the spirit of the 
university. University life is not a mere coexistence, still less a 
parallelism of schools, teachers, and students. It must be an organic 
existence; it must be a community of students and professors, of 
science and philosophy, of technology and the fine arts. It must 
be simultaneously speculative and practical, scientific and literary, 
autonomous and yet fully integrated into the life of the people, 
national and international. In short, it must be essentially com- 
munitive. 

3. Universality: Finally, as Newman so clearly observed, the 
characteristic note of the university is universality. 

The university must doubtless be divided into different schools, 
for its spirit is both that of generalization and of specialization. If 
specialization is carried too far, however, the university spirit, ipso 
facto, vanishes. As for generalization, it is essential to the nature 
of the university, that nature being to give body and life to knowl- 
edge. The university must, above all, transmit general culture. 

General culture is a quintessence of the partial truths taught in 
the various specialized branches of instruction; and it is through it 
that the university achieves its prime objective: the formation of the 
whole man. 

This is the very opposite of man as the measure of things, of the 
god-man, of the superman, which the false culture of modern times 
attempts to present as the greatest of its creations. In reality, this 
latter is but man deprived of his humanity and his liberty, the docile 
slave of monsters of his own begetting—the Party and the State. 

General culture constitutes the essence of university education, 
precisely because it tears man away from the temptation offered by 
the image of the superman. And, paradoxically, it also saves him 
from the fate of being but one in an anthill, or a cog in a machine. 
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It endows man with an independent personality, open to God, who 
surpasses him, but closed against any sort of enslavement, against 
false absolutes, and against the myths of our age. It is these myths 
which have led people to abandon the true Absolute, which is to be 
found in God alone, and to set up as idols Class, Race, the Nation, 
and the Party. General culture is the surest bar against the return 
to idolatry, represented by the enthronization of these false deities in 
the place of the living God, Dominus scientiarum omnium—the Lord 
of all knowledge. This is why the university must seek above all 
to enlarge the mind, to open windows, to establish contacts with the 
outside world and with other cultures, far removed in time and 
space. This is why it must at all costs prevent that compartmentali- 
zation of the intellect which leads directly to hardening of the heart. 

But this general culture, so fundamental to the spirit of the uni- 
versity, can achieve its objectives only if, in turn, it respects the prin- 
ciple of specialization. General culture does not imply the exclusion 
vf this principle; rather it is its crown. Indeed, no real general 
culture is possible without specialization. Unfortunately, the con- 
verse is not true. Specialization can exist without general culture: 
this is one of the great dangers in higher education today. The in- 
crease of knowledge—both in depth and breadth—has been so great, 
during the last century, that modern man lies prey to two opposing 
temptations: dilettantism and professionalism. 

The sin of the dilettante is, of course, superficiality. His is a semi- 
culture, empty of meaning, though replete with verbiage. 

The professional, on the other hand, errs by shutting himself 
up within the walls of his specialty, and by remaining blind, in the 
name of intellectual honesty, to all that his neighbor is doing. 

Neither of these courses is consistent with the university spirit, 
which is both general and particular. It leads to general culture 
through specialization, which it neither opposes nor avoids. This is 
why unity is fundamental to the structure of the university. It 
means harmony and order; it gives organic form to the complex of 
intellectual formation, even as the soul is the “form” of the body. 


II 


All these considerations will lead one to conclude that there is 
today both a true and a false university spirit. The two types of 
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university which embody the false spirit may be termed eclectic and 
controlled. 

The eclectic university is a type of institution which developed 
particularly in the nineteenth century, with the rise of the spirit of 
individualism, after the French Revolution. In it the natural sciences 
reigned supreme. 

The universities which develop during any given period are na- 
turally subjected to the same philosophy of education. Those of the 
nineteenth century, therefore, were dominated consciously, or more 
often unconsciously, by scientism, which furnished their character- 
istic note. Theology disappeared from the majority of these insti- 
tutions. Philosophy lost its prestige as a science. At most it was 
converted into a summation of individual sciences. 

Furthermore, the idea of individual liberty had been established, 
not by conviction, but by the course of events. (This always repre- 
sents a danger, for the sense of historical perspective has ever been 
the harbinger of skepticism.) Thus when individual liberty was 
made the basis of all social structure, the result in education was 
necessarily eclecticism. 

Eclecticism in studies—the placing of all subjects upon the same 
level, the abolition of all hierarchy of values—and individualism— 
the confusion between the individual and the person, between the 
disorder which exists in man’s free will and the sacredness of his 
natural liberty—these two combined to destroy the traditional 
organic structure of the university. Add to this the complete neutral- 
ity of the State. It withdrew; it lost interest in the university. The 
university had been wrested from the Church to be subjected to the 
State; but the individualistic spirit of the century would not tolerate 
the appropriation. The universities generally won their freedom; 
and the achievement of an attitude of neutrality and nonintervention 
on the part of the State was, nearly everywhere, proclaimed as a 
definitive conquest of higher education in civilized countries. 

Alas, errors of one kind always beget others of an opposite nature. 
Individualism could lead only to collectivism, rationalism to pas- 
sionalism, the dictatorship of science to scientific skepticism. 

This is approximately what happened in the realm of higher 
education in the transition from the nineteenth century to the twen- 
tieth: the eclectic university was often replaced by a totalitarian one. 
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The natural sciences have seen their authority checkmated. by 
scientific skepticism, which deprives them of all objective basis and 
leaves them a prey to statistical laws based on arbitrary hypotheses 
or idealistic syntheses, or else they have had to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the social sciences, with the result that we hear now 
of bourgeois mathematics, capitalistic physics, and Soviet biology. 

We need not list the places where the spirit of individualism has 
in turn already given way to that of collectivism. The search for 
truth and preparation for the practical struggles of life have had to 
yield to the imposition of “truths” suited to the interests of the 
Revolution or to the ends of national defense. In Germany, during 
the Hitler regime, we saw rise upon the ruins of metaphysics and 
natural science the Wehrwissenschaften, the sciences of defense. 
These were held to be scientiae rectrices—the branches of study 
which set the standards for all others. 

Finally, we have in many nations seen the direct or indirect 
monopoly of the government in matters of education, the decline of 
academic freedom, the subordination of teaching to politics, and that 
of the truth as an end in itself to the supreme interests of the all- 


powerful State. 


Against these two types of institution, eclectic and totalitarian, 
opposite in method, but similar in their abandonment of the true uni- 
versity spirit, we must set a university based on the true spirit of 
unity, of national and international community, and of universality. 


THE OrcaANic UNIVERSITY 


There are many kinds of false universities, but only one true uni- 
versity. This one, which may be called organic, has three charac- 
teristic notes, corresponding to those indicated as essential to the 
philosophic side of the university spirit: fullness, autonomy, and 
spirituality. 

In order to be organic, the university, as an institution, must strive 
for perfection, not only on the broad intellectual plane—and here 
{ disregard the political and technical limitations of our mutilated 
modern universities—but also on four other planes: material, cul- 
tural, social, and moral. Only thus can the university achieve its 


plenitude. 
The university can neglect none of these aspects, for, through 
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specialization and general culture, it aims to form the whole man. 

It must be as well equipped as the best of totalitarian or eclectic 
institutions, since the body must be cared for as well as the soul. I 
know that man’s greatest inventions have originated in the humblest 
of laboratories, and I believe in the moyens pauvres, the scanty 
means, of which Maritain speaks. But this does not mean that a 
laboratory should lack the necessities of modern science in order that 
valuable research may be done. To say so would be utterly to mis- 
take the spirit of this requirement; it would represent a confusion 
cf method with intuition, of the esprit de géométrie and the esprit de 
finesse. The optimum in physical installation is as necessary to the 
spiritual functioning of a university as the perfect soundness of our 
senses is to the labor of our intelligence. 

However, people often confuse luxury of surroundings with ex- 
cellence of operation; and recently, in the United States. we have 
seen that an undue preoccupation with success in sports has had 
unfortunate effects upon studies. This is why the spirit of plenitude 
and variety must be dominant. 

The cultural plane is the university’s true field of action: all else 
must be judged by what is accomplished there. In a real university, 
everything should lead to the complete achievement of the cultural 
objectives. This is impossible, however, if the social and moral 
aspects of university life are neglected. ; 

The university must train men, not only for intellectual activity 
and for a professional career, but to live a full life. It cannot, there- 
fore, isolate itself from the social milieu of which it is a part, nor can 
it disregard the moral formation of the individual student and the 
university community as a whole. 

The university, as an institution, stands between two others of a 
larger nature, whose function in modern society is to regulate the 
social (more especially the economic and political) life and the 
moral (more particularly the spiritual) life of man in his formative 
years. I mean, of course, the Church and the State. 

The university is not to be identified with the State, as is the aim 
of totalitarian policy, nor is it to be a substitute for the Church, as 
a false concept of autonomy would believe. As Charles Journet 
says: “The earthly city and the Church divide man’s body and soul 
between them, and neither has the right to be totalitarian here below” 
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(L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné, 1951. Vol. II, p. 169). The university 

has a properly conceived self-identity, pursuing its own cultural ends. 
This freedom, however, must represent neither hostility to, nor 

disregard of, the social and moral aspects of man’s formation. 

It is not the university’s duty to compel its teachers or students to 
vote for or against the government, to accept or reject the prevailing 
political or economic regime. Otherwise the university would be- 
come but one more agency of the government, a situation which 
would spell disaster for the achievement of its cultural aims. Yet at 
the same time the university cannot be oblivious to current social 
problems, national and international. On the contrary, it must take 
a keen interest in them. And how should this interest be manifested? 
In two ways: in theory and in practice. On the one hand, the study 
of social problems should form one of the university’s chief intel- 
lectual obligations. On the other hand, the university should com- 
municate to faculty and student body alike a strong sense of civic 
duty, so that the active participation of the university in social life 
may become a reality. The civic spirit of the university must remain 
quite independent of persons, regimes, parties, and private debates; 
but it must bear an intimate relation to the effective intervention, 
both in the theoretical and in the practical line, of students and teach- 
ers in the collective life of the earthly city. 

The same is true with regard to morality. Individual morals are 
the province of the personal conscience and of the Church. The uni- 
versity can have no access to the private domain of the individual 
conscience, nor can it lay down lines of general moral conduct. Nev- 
ertheless, up to a certain point it has charge of souls. It cannot 
remain indifferent to human acts, shutting itself up in the realm of 
the purely intellectual. There can be no artificial separation be- 
tween intelligence and will. University instruction cannot be cen- 
tered exclusively upon knowledge derived from things, though that 
is its proper preserve. It must consider the indivisibility of the hu- 
man person, and the necessary interaction of its faculties, governed 
by the spirit of unity. Man’s moral formation cannot be dissociated 
from his intellectual preparation, and vice versa. It cannot be held 
that the university is fulfilling its obligations when it withdraws 
into the realm of the purely scientific, and takes no interest in the 
social and moral life of its members. 
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Hence it is the spirit of fullness, of plenitude, and not that of 
compartmentalization which must dominate the life and spirit of the 
university. 


AUTONOMY 


The second characteristic of the organic university is autonomy. 
We have said that the university is a social group in itself, whose 
special cultural function gives it its own identity; it must not be 
identified with any social group or individual. It must belong 
neither to an isolated Maecenas, nor to a family, to a manufacturers’ 
association, to an industrial union, to a party. It is not to remain in 
isolation, but it is to be dependent on no person or group of persons. 
It must partake of the common life, as an organ partakes of the life 
of the body to which it belongs, all the while preserving its inde- 
pendence. Independence is here to be understood as proper auton- 
omy—not as absolute autonomy, a meaning often attributed by 
people who fail to recognize that absolute sovereignty resides in God 
alone. This autonomy which genuine social pluralism must grant to 
the university should be simultaneously cultural, political, and econ- 
omic. 

One can imagine an infinite variety of universities, emphasizing 
this, that, or the other aspect of culture, since the progress of human 
knowledge has been such that no one institution can embrace the 
entire cultural heritage of humanity. It is for the university to 
choose its field for cultural action; it is for the university to defend 
its liberties and privileges; it is for the university to establish 
methods for the perfect operation of its cultural autonomy. 

This by no means signifies, as totalitarians of the Right and Left 
would have it, that we are making of the university a state within 
the State, a church within the Church. This, once again, would be to 
conceive of autonomy in an unfortunate sense. The limits of its 
functions among social organizations have been established in ad- 
vance with sufficient clarity so that the university cannot pose as a 
political or spiritual unit. The school is an educational institution. 
Its function is limited from the outset by its objectives, namely, the 
study of facts and doctrines, and the intellectual formation of man. 
However, in the exercise of this function, the university must enjoy 
the largest possible measure of cultural autonomy, and be limited 
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solely by the nature of things and the common good of the temporal 
and spiritual city. 

To cultural freedom must be added political liberty. We have 
insisted sufficiently upon this point, so that there is no need to do 
more than mention it now. This political liberty is circumscribed 
solely by the requirements of strict scientific truth, and by the neces- 
sity of avoiding tendencies to deviation in favor of any political party 
or regime whatever—that is, any attempt or temptation to give the 
university a political cast. 

Political liberty, however, is meaningless if it is not accompanied 
by economic freedom. Property finds its justification as a means for 
the preservation of independence. If a university has a charter 
guaranteeing its political and cultural autonomy, but receives its 
means of subsistence from the hands of a single donor, a party, or 
the government, liberty is a mere illusion. Every university must 
possess its own endowment and income in order that its autonomy 


may be effective. 
SPIRITUALITY 


To these two constructive characteristics of an organic university, 
a third must be added: spirituality. 

I give this word a very broad meaning: the total formation of man. 
If man is a perfectible animal, within the limits of his nature, then 
the university must mark the summit of his intellectual preparation 
for excellence. 

Now one can speak of a transintellectual formation, going above 
and beyond the pure and simple acquisition of theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge. This “transintellectual” formation is the measure 
of all university life, and must be considered on three levels: those 
of scientific discipline, general culture, and wisdom. 

Scientific discipline is the basis of the university spirit. We have 
already seen that specialization and profound analysis are indis- 
pensable to the functioning of a genuine institution of higher learn- 
ing. Research and the communication of truth form, as it were, its 
cornerstone; they are, moreover, inseparable. Indeed, these two, 
simultaneously, are the university. The university seeks truth in 
order that it may transmit it; it transmits knowledge to the end that 


it may seek further. Hence any teaching on the university level 
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which limits itself to passing on acquired knowledge, and does not 
arouse in the student the desire to carry out his own investigations, 
has missed the point. Likewise, any professor who confines himself 
to learning and transmitting what others have done or written, with- 
out adding thereto any research of his own, has failed as a teacher. 

The spirit of specialization must be stimulated at all costs. What 
must be combated is the spirit of compartmentalization. There is a 
great error in confusing the two and in believing that to become a 
specialist one must shut himself up in his own preserve, as it were in 
a well-fenced garden. 

General culture is the necessary complement to specialization. The 
advantage of bringing letters and sciences together in the university, 
for instance, lies principally in the fact that it enables the scientist 
to develop an interest in the student of literature, and the latter to 
take a closer view of the realm where rigorous discipline is a neces- 
sary corrective to poetic impulse. Poetic spirit, in turn, should 
prevent the scientist from confusing specialization with compart- 
mentalization. 

The sum of scientific discipline and general culture, however, 
must be measured by the spirit of wisdom, which is above and be- 
yond science and literature, erudition and lyricism, observations and 
poetry, the general and the particular. 

Wisdom in turn can be of two kinds: either limited by nature, 
history, or man; or open to all reality, natural and supernatural. 
Wisdom of the first type—that is, natural, historical, or humanistic 
but anthropocentric—can only be termed incomplete and unilateral. 

There is but one form of wisdom which truly embraces the whole 
of nature, history, and man: theocentric wisdom. This is all-in- 
clusive; it comprehends God, man, nature, history, science, religion, 
intelligence, the emotions, truths and the Truth, the relative and the 
absolute. 

Only authentic Christianity can furnish us with the elements of 
this wisdom. For,Christianity shows us the natural and the super- 
natural as substantial realities, hierarchically ordered—not a nature 
exclusive of the supernatural, a supernatural exclusive of nature, 
or a natural and a supernatural which are merely parallel and with- 
out effective intercommunication. The natural and the supernatural 
combine to give us integral wisdom, in the purest of Christian 
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teaching. For this very reason, no merely human wisdom can fur- 
nish us with the highest substantial element in the university spirit, 
in the fashion and to the extent that Christian wisdom does. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


The relations of an organic university, of the type described, with 
the international community are a logical consequence of the prem- 
ises we have established. We have said that unity, community, and 
universality are basic to the spirit of the university. All three of 
them lead directly to the international community. 

The transition from nationalism to internationalism is a charac- 
teristic of the progress of modern times, from the Renaissance to our 
own day. 

For medieval unity, the Renaissance substituted national plurality. 
The unity of the Middle Ages had been based upon a spiritual truth, 
and a geodemographic error. The spiritual truth was the unity of 
mankind. All men are in substance the same man; they partake of 
the same nature. Consequently, humanity should constitute a single 
community, no matter what the variations produced by historical 
events or anthropological accidents. The geodemographic error of 
the Middle Ages lay in the identification of the whole of the in- 
habitable world with the European continent, and in the identifica- 
tion of normal man with European man. 

Thus the Renaissance destroyed a unity which was real only in 
part. A new phase of man’s history began in the sixteenth century, 
a phase marked by increasing hypertrophy of the concept of the 
nation and of its fundamental importance for the coexistence of men. 

This change of accent, between medieval unity and the nationalism 
of modern times, can be observed in the university. The university 
of the Middle Ages was a transnational institution. One might even 
call it polynational, with its division of students by “nations,” and its 
faculty recruited from every country in Europe. Yet the teaching 
was based upon human knowledge, and a firmly established hier- 
archy of values. As European unity dissolved, however, and as 
independent nations arose, with the political absolutism of their 
various regimes, the university in its turn lost its transnational char- 
acter, and gradually acquired the nationalistic stamp of a particular 
country. 
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We of the twentieth century are witness to the liquidation of poli- 
tical nationalism and to the dawn of a future “universalism.” But 
although this “universalism,” as I have called it, is based upon a 
correct observation of geodemographic facts, it is at present spiritu- 
ally warped, because it denies, in theory or practice, the existence 
of a moral unity among men. Humanity has lost the sense of its 
spiritual unity, a unity based on philosophic truth and theological 
revelation. Lacking a feeling of oneness, men outdo themselves in 
acts of worship at the shrines of an infinite number of half-truths 
and arbitrary theological systems. Upon the tomb of true unity 
they seek to raise up new and false unities, with a basis, not in 
religion or philosophy, but in economics or politics. 

Totalitarianism is nothing more than an inverted form of theology, 
in which the State plays deus ex machina to a humanity which has 
lost its philosophical and theological center of gravity. This at the 
very moment that it is acquiring a more authentic unity in the domain 
of science and geodemography. We are threatened with a complete 
reversion of medieval unity. We have lost the moral and cultural 
oneness of the thirteenth century, of which Henry Adams wrote with 
such fervor, and we are attempting a false politico-economic unifica- 
tion, a tragic preview of whose results is afforded us by the totali- 
tarian states of the Right and of the Left. 

Our duty is to strive boldly for a true spirit of universality, which 
can correct the geodemographic error of the Middle Ages while 
avoiding the ethico-sociological and philosophico-theological aberra- 
tions of the twentieth century. And, needless to say, we must avoid 
all forms of “mechanistic unitarism.” 

The rise, grandeur, and decline of nationalism occurred precisely 
between the period of medieval unity and the totalitarian era. Today, 
when true and false forms of universality stand at swords’ points, 
one of the signs of the nationalistic crisis is the increasing tendency 
to consider social and historical problems from a continental point 
of view, rather than that of a single country. 

The evolution of the university necessarily follows this same line 
of historical development. The medieval university partook of the 
truth and error of the then current concept of a unified world—the 
truth being spiritual, the error geodemographic, as we said before. 
Beginning with the Renaissance, the development of institutions of 
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learning became increasingly marked not only by the national spirit, 
but by nationalistic passion. In many respects, we are still in this 
phase, though many changes have been wrought by the factors pre- 
siding over the genesis and evolution of universities of the state- 
controlled or eclectic type. 

In this regard, the type of university which corresponds to the 
universal phase upon which we are entering in this twentieth century 
is also beginning to show signs of the new spirit. The university of 
our day faces two forms of universality, one true, one false. The 
false is that which is founded upon a totalitarian concept of unity— 
that is, a confusion of unity with uniformity. True universality is 
that which leads to unity through variety, which recognizes distinc- 
tions in order to bind together. In this true universality, the national 
need not yield to the international. Imperialism, and every form of 
political monism, however, must disappear before the concepts of a 
community of nations, of the coexistence of spiritual families, and of 
a mutual respect for the rights of others. 

It is to this authentic form of universality that the ideas of the 
organic university and of the true university spirit, which we have 
sought to describe, must be related. 


THE Open Door 


How can we bring to practical realization an institution of higher 
learning which I have chosen to call “the university of the open 
door”’—in contrast to one whose gates are barred—in order that it 
may really meet the needs of a genuine international community? 

A preliminary question: Is this to mean the creation of a new 
type of university, or merely the adaptation of our present universi- 
ties to meet the new requirements of an age which formally, if not 
really, is universal in character? 

First, in answer to the objection that we are not yet really in a 
universal age, we must remember that the question of international 
contact must first find solution among nations of the same type of 
civilization—among the democracies, for instance—before a settle- 
ment may be attempted between civilizations of different natures. 
Let us attend first to what is most urgent, striving for provisional 
solutions, until such time as there can be a question of true uni- 


versality. 
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For, despite our present divisions, I believe it can safely be said 
that we are at least moving toward a universal age. Our work is to 
clear the way so that a new generation can usher in a stage of 
civilization which will represent a return of universality, upon a new 
and authentically Christian basis. The type of universality we desire, 
and for which we must labor, cannot be anthropocentric or sociocen- 
tric: it must be theocentric, founded upon the nature of things na- 
tural and supernatural. 

As for the practical question with regard to the “university of the 
open door”—whether there must be a new type of institution, or 
merely a new phase in the development of the universities currently 
existing—I incline to the latter view. 

If there is to be a choice between a single international university 
center and international centers in all the universities now existing, 
I should decide for the latter. I greatly prefer a decentralized solu- 
tion to a centralized one. Hundreds of little inter-American, inter- 
European and international centers, founded and developed in pres- 
ent or future universities, would be much more effective than one 
great centralized university on each Continent, created for this ex- 
clusive purpose. 

What is needed is neither a few groups of students who can go 
somewhere or other to take courses in internationalism, nor yet a 
center at which such interchange can be effected. If a center is 
needed, it already exists. This is the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington, whose work of inter-American exchange and whose promo- 
tion of closer international relations should be further developed, or 
perhaps in Europe the Free Europe University in Exile in Stras- 
bourg. 

The solution, however, is not one center, at the Pan American 
Union, at an Inter-American University, or at the Free Europe Uni- 
versity in Exile. The solution is that all universities work to this 
same end. 

What is needed is the injection of the continental, international, 
universal spirit into university teaching. This, in a very special way, 
must be the goal of all Catholic universities. Their nature, as is 
indicated by their name, is to be universal. And they know at what 
they are aiming. To them need not apply Albert Einstein’s state- 
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ment: “Perfection of means and confusion of goals seem—in my 
opinion—to characterize our age.” 

To achieve the aim of which I have spoken, the universities may 
take practical steps as follows: 


1. Create chairs of comparative civilization and human rela- 
tions; 
Develop a program of publication, in translation, of im- 
portant works of other peoples; 
Develop practical instruction in languages; 
Create international centers for the exchange of informa- 
tion and publications. 
Facilitate admission of foreign students; 
Exchange professors with other universities; 
Hold frequent celebrations commemorating events in the 
history of other countries; 
Take care that in all branches of instruction emphasis be 
laid on similarities between civilizations, rather than upon 
their differences; 
Emphasize the necessity of a possible coexistence of differ- 


ent political and cultural systems and institutions, without 
any betrayal of principles; 
10. Tend always toward unity, through truth, liberty, and 


peace. 


These measures and many others could be taken by all universi- 
ties, without the need of any single center for their development. 
Most universities are in the process of doing so. In nearly all a 
beginning has been made, and little by little an international net- 
work of universities may develop. This would help greatly to real- 
ize the idea of an international university community. 

Thus the university spirit will be brought into line with the great 
need of today: that peoples and civilizations be drawn together, in 
order that world-wide catastrophe be avoided. There must be hun- 
dreds of inter-American or international universities, not merely one, 
or a handful. Still, the alternatives are not mutually exclusive, and 
all that is done to achieve the ultimate end should be well received. 
To my mind, the important point is that an unreceptive, exclusive 
type of institution be opposed by the university of the open door. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is this type of university which corresponds best to the genuine 
spirit of international community. Its door is open to other uni- 
versities and to other professors, as well as to students from foreign 
lands. It is open to all branches of study which can communicate 
to the student a true knowledge of the world. If the university whose 
door is barred—national or sectarian—has tended or tends to con- 
centrate its effort upon the formation of the man of one nation, the 
man of a class, of a party, of a political regime, or of an incomplete 
or a warped religion, or upon the formation of a professional in the 
strict sense of the word, the university of the open door must form 
man, pure and simple—man of the national and international com- 
munity, man who understands the essential oneness of human kind. 
The institution which does this is the cultural university par excel- 
lence. 

At the same time, the university must labor to show men of every 
country and every continent that man is essentially a universal being; 
that there are no superior or inferior races; that there are no nations 
destined to represent the world, amid an imperial entourage of satel- 
lite states; that there are no dead continents as opposed to living 
ones. There are living men and dead men; there are Negroes of 
genius and corrupt Whites; there are old continents which have be- 
come rejuvenated; and there are young continents which must ward 
off the peril of a premature old age. 

The university of the open door must seek to do all that I have 
enumerated, in order to combat the geodemographic error of the 
Middle Ages and the false totalitarian unity of today. At the same 
time that it does this, the university labors to re-establish what was 
true in medieval unity, showing both theoretically and practically 
that there is such a thing as a human nature, and that it provides us 
with what is essential to respect for natural law, and, consequently, 
for the true visage of man. 

Thus through respect for the spirit of the true university—one 
whose door is open, not shut, one which is organic and not mechan- 
ical, cultural and not merely professional—and through respect for 
the true universality of men, nations, and continents, we may come 
to correct the twofold error of medieval and modern times. 
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The role of the university in the formation of the world of the 
future is, in consequence, of fundamental importance. And only 
through theocentric humanism will the university come to play once 
more, as in the Middle Ages, a central part in the constant renewal 
and progress of culture in the countries of America, henceforth inti- 
mately bound to the destiny of world civilization. For light comes 
neither from the East nor from the West, but from Above! 





Joyce is more than a problem for 
moral theologians and young read- 
ers. Out of the controversial Irish 
writer a brilliant Catholic critic 
draws materials for the use of the 
professional exegete, critic and 
patristic scholar. 


JAMES JOYCE: 
TRIVIAL AND QUADRIVIAL 


MARSHALL McLUHAN 


“We've had our day at triv and quad and writ our bit as intermidgets.” 
I 


MANY PEOPLE WOULD PROBABLY welcome an elucidation of Joyce’s 
celebrated retort to a critic of his puns: “Yes, some of them are 
trivial and some of them are quadrivial.” For, as usual, Joyce was 
being quite precise and helpful. He means literally that his puns 
are crossroads of meaning in his communication network, and that 
his techniques for managing the flow of messages in his network were 
taken from the traditional disciplines of grammar, logic, rhetoric, on 
one hand, and of arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy, on 


the other. 


Language as model of culture 


At the time when Joyce was studying the trivium with the Jesuits 
there had occurred in the European world a rebirth of interest in 
the traditional arts of communication. Indirectly, this had come 
about through the reconstruction of past cultures as carried on by 
nineteenth-century archaeology and anthropology. For these new 
studies had directed attention to the role of language and writing 
in the formation of societies and the transmission of culture. And 
the total or gestalt approach natural in the study of primitive cul- 
tures had favored the study of language as part of the entire cultural 
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network. Language was seen as inseparable from the tool-making 
and economic life of these peoples. It was not studied in abstraction 
from the practical concerns of society. 

It was at this time that Vico came into his own. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century Vico’s Scienza Nuova had proposed lang- 
uage as the basis for anthropology and a new science of history. 
Extant languages, he argued, could be regarded as working models 
of all past culture, because language affords an unbroken line of 
communication with the totality of the human past. The modalities 
of grammar, etymology and word-formation could be made to yield 
a complete account of the economic, social and spiritual adventures 
of mankind. If geology could reconstruct the story of the earth from 
the inert strata of rock and clay, the scienza nuova could do much 
better with the living languages of men. Previously, historians had 
attempted to create working models of some segment of the human 
past in their narratives. These were necessarily hypothetical struc- 
tures eked out by scraps of recorded data. The new historian need 
never attempt again to revivify the past by imaginative art, because 
it is all present in language. And it is present, Joyce would add, 
as a newsreel re-presents actual events. We can sit back and watch 
the “all night news reel” of Finnegans Wake reveal as interfused 
the whole human drama past and present. This can be done by 
directing an analytical camera-eye upon the movements within and 
between words. 


The Work of the Symbolists 


Joyce came to this kind of awareness through the symbolists. It is 
typical of them that vers libre, for example, should be a return to 
the formal rhythms of early litanies, hymns, and to the psalter. But 
going with this liturgical bias in art was a new sense of the neglected 
resources of classical rhetoric. Until the eighteenth century, rhetoric 
had been taught much as Cicero and Quintilian had presented it. 
But the ancient linguistic theory which had supported the rhetorical 
structure had receded. Newtonian science knocked ancient rhetoric 
off its much reduced pedestal by making the spatial and pictorial 
aspects of the external world supreme. So that from Thomson to 
Tennyson poets are concerned to establish and communicate states of 
mind in terms of external landscape. Psychology is managed in terms 
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of external landscape. Psychology is managed in terms of space. 
The dimensions of time, tradition, and language are given minimal 
scope. But it was precisely to these neglected aspects of art and 
language that the later nineteenth century was turning. And the sym- 
bolists habitually work in terms of an interior landscape in which 
by the juxtaposition of more than one time (e.g., the opening of 
Prufrock or The Waste Land of Mr. Eliot) the poet reacquires his 
proprietorship of the human past. 

It is necessary to see the century of neglect of the ancient trivium 
in order to explain how the revival of the trivium could have been 
what it was. The new context provided by anthropology and modern 
psychology really put grammar, logic, and rhetoric in an ancient 
rather than in a medieval or Renaissance context. Modern linguistic 
theory is quite sympathetic to the semimagical views of the ancients. 
Our idea of language as gesture, as efficacious, and as representing 
a total human response, is a much better base for a study of the 
figures and arts of speech than any merely rationalistic approach 
can provide. But for Mallarmé, Valéry, Joyce, and Eliot the figures 
of rhetoric are discriminated as notable postures of the human mind. 
The linguistic studies of Edward Sapir and B. L. Whorf have lately 
shown that language is not only the storehouse of scientific thought. 
All actual and potential scientific theories are implicit in the verbal 
structure of the culture associated with them. By 1885 Mallarmé had 
formulated and utilized in his poetry these concepts about the nature 
of language uniting science and philology, which nowadays are 
known as “metalinguistics.” However, these views of languages 
were commonplaces to Cratylus, Varro, and Philo Judaeus. They 
were familiar to the Church Fathers, and underlay the major schools 
of scriptural exegesis. If “four-level exegesis” is back in favor 
again as the staple of the “new criticism,” it is because the poetic 
objects which have been made since 1880 frequently require such 
techniques for their elucidation. Finnegans Wake offers page by 
page much of the labyrinthine intricacy of a page of the Book of 
Kells. And the central feature of the Wake is the exegesis of a letter 
dug up by the musical fowl Belinda. Pope wrote “A Key to the 
Lock” by way of an elaborate exegesis of the symbolic senses of his 
poem. Joyce made his poem in the shape of the key which unlocks it. 
But for Joyce as much as for St. Augustine the trivial and quadrivial 
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arts form a harmony of philology and science which is indispensable 
to the exegetist of scripture and of language, too. 


St. Augustine 


One way of seeing how ancient philology was linked to the quad- 
rivial arts is found in St. Augustine’s treatise De Musica, which is a 
discussion of metrics, astronomy and prosody. In the milieu of St. 
Augustine it was natural to consider metrics in relation to numbers 
and arithmetic, for the entire order of the cosmos was supposed to 
be based on number just as all earthly music was but an approxima- 
tion to the music of the spheres. Music was, esthetically speaking, 
the meeting place of poetics and mathematics, of grammatica and 
astronomy. Each letter of the alphabet had its numerical power 
attached to it quite as definitely as Rimbaud joined vowel and color. 
So that to speak of medieval illumination, as Ruskin did, as the art 
of color chords would have seemed as trite and obvious to St. Augus- 
tine as it is basic for the work of Joyce. For example, one of the 
most persistent and deeply embedded motifs in Ulysses is that of 
the “series of empty fifths” which Stephen plays on Bella Cohen’s 
piano, expounding their ritual perfection “because the fundamental 
and the dominant are separated by the greatest possible interval 
which . . . is the greatest possible ellipse. Consistent with the ulti- 
mate return. The Octave . . . What went forth to the ends of the 
world to traverse not itself. God, the sun, Shakespeare, a commer- 
cial traveller . . . The longest way round is the shortest way home.” 
The musical chord is a means of linking with the stages of human 
apprehension, the growth of the soul, the movement of the sun 
through the zodiacal signs, the Incarnation and Ascension, the men- 
tal labyrinth of art and the cloacal labyrinth of commerce. Nor are 
these diverse themes merely introduced casually in the Circe epi- 
sode. They pervade this epic which unites the trivial and quadri- 
vial arts by means of the same solar ritual which underlies Homeric 
and other epic structures. Every incident becomes a point crossed 
and recrossed by the seven arts. For example, the above theme of 
the return and the commercial traveller recurs in the Ithaca episode 
in connection with Bloom as the Wandering Jew. The “technic” of 
the episode is “catechism (impersonal) .” 
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Would the departed never nowhere nohow reappear? Ever he would 
wander, selfcompelled, to the extreme limit of his cometary orbit, beyond 
the fixed stars and variable suns and telescopic planets, astronomical waifs 
and strays, to the extreme boundary of space passing from land to land, 
among peoples, amid events. Somewhere imperceptibly he would hear and 
somehow reluctantly, suncompelled, obey the summons of recall. 


Astronomy is operative in two modes in Ulysses, an Eastern and 
a Western mode, as befits a work which follows the course of the 
rising and setting sun. Moreover, the opening episode of the book, 
organized in accord with the art of theology, is liturgical. One of the 
little epics contained analogously within the larger action of Ulysses 
concerns the wanderings of a cake of lemon soap purchased by 
Bloom early in the day. At one level the soap is a comic and 
cloacal variant on the ritual labyrinth traversed by Bloom that day 
(Pope’s Rape of the Lock is a similar comic epic ending in a similar 
apotheosis). The soap says from the heavens: 


We're a capital couple are Bloom and 1; 


He brightens the earth, I polish the sky. 


At another level the soap is a sign of grace uniting earthly and 
stellar, hermetic and astrologic, East and West labyrinths. These 
two levels of reality, which are in conflict all during Bloomsday, are 
thus reconciled among the stars. In the same context Dante is in- 
voked obliquely as another sign of the reconciliation of Bloom and 
Stephen. For Dante, like Joyce and Eliot, employs grace to reconcile 
East and West. Reconciliation is not merging, however. This is 
made explicit in the Ithaca episode where Bloom’s “Eastern” creed 
of perfectibility, “vital growth through convulsions of metamor- 
phosis” is counterpointed with Stephen’s “Western” way: “He af- 
firmed his significance as a conscious rational animal proceeding 
syllogistically from the known to the unknown and a conscious 
rational reagent between a micro- and macrocosm ineluctably con- 
structed upon the incertitude of the void.” These two labyrinths are 
counterpointed throughout Ulysses. The one is “Eastern,” hermetic, 
earthly and cloacal, proceeding by peristaltic convulsions to meta- 
morphosis (e.g., the Marxian materialistic dialectic of history). The 
other is “Western,” a cognitive labyrinth cognizant and constitutive 
of the word and of analogy. As a true analogist Joyce attempts no 
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reduction of these realities, but orders their ineluctable modalities to 
the reconciliation of vision rather than of fusion. But, roughly, the 
two modes correspond to quadrivium and trivium. 

Ulysses as concerned primarily with Bloom carries him over the 
sea of matter. His quest is social, ethical, political, in contrast to the 
spiritual quest of Stephen. Joyce pursues a rigorous classical 
decorum in his delineation of these themes which can best be enjoyed 
by a reader possessing some acquaintance with the traditional scope 
of the trivium and the quadrivium. As St. Thomas says (De Trini- 
tate V, 3) “These subjects are known as the trivium and quadrivium 
because by them, as if by certain roads, the eager mind enters into 
the secrets of philosophy.” They are propaedeutic to other studies. 

If St. Augustine’s De Musica affords a view of the traditional way 
of seeing the relation between metrics and astronomy, his De Doc- 
trina Christiana links the trivium and quadrivium to the business of 
scriptural exegesis and sacred oratory. It amounts to an adaptation 
of the Ciceronian ideal of the doctus orator to the new tasks of the 
Christian theologian and teacher. 


The level of rhetoric 


In this regard Cicero’s De Oratore is itself a charter of classical 
humanism, an attempt to unify the Graeco-Roman culture in a 
vision of the ideal orator. As such it underlies not only St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome but most medieval and Renaissance books of advice 
to princes and courtiers. However, it is far from being a mere 
resumé of ancient cultural ideals, for Cicero is consciously pre- 
Socratic in his bias. His synthesis is uirected to the end of forming 
the perfect man of action rather than the man of speculation and 
science. He is Isocratean and Sophist, therefore, rather than Socratic 
or Platonic and Aristotelian. This preference, as well as the conflict 
it involves, has dominated the culture of Western Europe until today. 
Joyce gives these themes full play in his work. His Bloom is Homer’s 
prudent “man of many devices” and he is also Cicero’s orator. 

Since the principal sphere of rhetoric and social guidance is 
advertising in these latter days of the Gutenberg era, Bloom is 
presented as a copywriter and canvasser for ads. He is peripatetic, 
encyclopedic, and able, like Cicero’s orator, to speak eloquently on 
all subjects. As the Citizen says in the Cyclops episode: 
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I declare to my antimacassar if you took up a straw from the bloody floor 
and if you said to Bloom: Look at, Bloom, Do you see that straw? That's 
a straw. Declare to my aunt he’d talk about it for an hour so he would and 
talk steady. 


At this particular moment Bloom is elsewhere examining The Awful 
Disclosures of Maria Monk and Aristotle’s Metaphysics. As type of 
the encyclopedic and prudent citizen Bloom’s network of communica- 
tion stretches from heaven to earth and includes especially all aspects 
of corporate social life. With respect to the conditions of modern 
life Joyce characterizes Bloom with exact classical decorum as the 
perfect rhetorician and type of Homer’s “man of many devices.” 


What were habitually his final meditations? Of some one sole unique 
advertisement to cause passers to stop in wonder, a poster novelty, with all 
extraneous accretions excluded, reduced to its simplest and most efficient 
terms not exceeding the span of casual vision and congruous with the velocity 
of modern life. 


The ideal orator will be a man of encyclopedic knowledge because 
learning precedes eloquence. And because he will be the type of 
the perfect citizen he will be eloquent about everything which con- 
cerns corporate life. But eloquence implies great tact, a sense of 
the propriety of word and thing as befits each contingency. Blooms- 
day is a prolonged demonstration of Bloom’s learned sense of de- 
corum. But decorum in language or action is of all things, observed 
Aristotle, in common with antiquity, the hardest thing to hit, calling, 
as it does, for an agile perception and adjustment to the fluctuating 
circumstances of times, places, and persons. 

Joyce underlines the skill of Bloom’s social decorum in a pecu- 
liarly witty way. Homer’s Odysseus learns from Circe that after 
passing the Sirens there were two courses open to him. One is by 
way of the Wandering Rocks, which Jason alone had passed in the 
Argo. The other is the way of Scylla and Charybdis, rock and whirl- 
pool. Odysseus avoids the labyrinth of the Wandering Rocks. But 
Bloom navigates both labyrinths safely, thus excelling Odysseus. 
The Rocks are citizens and society seen in abstraction as mindless, 
Martian mechanisms. The “stone” men are children of the sun, 
denizens of space, exempt from time, and linked with the Druidic 
culture. Opposed to them are “The Dead” (see last story in Dub- 
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liners) children of the moon, the Celtic twilight (“cultic twalette”’), 
moving in the aquacities of time, memory, and sentiment. On these 
dual labyrinths of stone and water Joyce has built almost every line 
he has written. And all the antithetic pairs of the Wake embrace 
these polarities as H. C. E. bricklayer and A.L.P. river, male and 
female; Shem and Shaun, poet and policeman. Since, moreover, the 
letters of the alphabet are easily polarized in the same way, it 
is a matter of main consequence to recognize their hermetic signa- 
tures in order to get around in the Wake. 

In the same episode of the Wandering Rocks there is another 
aspect of decorum seen in the contrasting monologues of Stephen 
and Bloom. The leaping movement of Stephen’s wide-ranging 
thoughts counterpoint the slow-footed earthbound progress of Bloom 
as each threads his way through a world of contrived illusions and 


fake identities. 


Level of the poet and being 


If Bloom represents the actualized modern embodiment of class- 
ical decorum in Ulysses, Stephen illustrates the sense in which the 
poet is dispensed from the bonds of social decorum. The Aeolus or 
newspaper episode in which the art is rhetoric shows Stephen declin- 
ing the editorial invitation to a journalistic career. The episode 
opens with an evocation of the stone-steel labyrinth of the Dublin 
trainway system and then shifts to the analogous network of movable 
type and the world of spatial communication controlled by the press. 
(Mr. Eliot’s Coriolan poems traverse the same labyrinths of spatial 
organization represented by government in a technological age). 
By counterpoint, this episode concerned with the spatial power and 
emptiness of the press, proceeds by reminiscences of great orations 
(communication in time) and moves backwards out of the one-day 
press world to the stone labyrinth of Sinai and the Mosaic fables of 
the law. Professor MacHugh recalls “a speech made by John F. 
Taylor at the college historical society” in a debate about the 
revival of the Irish tongue. Taylor’s argument is that “had the youth- 
ful Moses listened to and accepted that view of life (i.e., the 
Egyptian-English view of Hebrew-Irish culture and language)... . 
He would never have spoken with the Eternal amid lightnings on 
Sinai’s mountaintop nor ever have come down with the light of 
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inspiration shining in his countenance, and bearing in his arms the 
tables of the law graven in the language of the outlaw.” 

That this speech has the same central role in Ulysses as the Anna 
Livia passage in the Wake may be concluded from the fact that they 
are the only two passages that Joyce ever consented to record for 
gramaphone. Stephen’s comment on this speech is his “parable of 
the plums,” after which the group noisily recedes from the stone- 
steel labyrinth of the press world to the aquatic labyrinth of the pub. 
In the Wake Shem the penman is, like Moses, an “‘outlex.” The seer 
cannot be a rhetor. He does not speak for effect, but that we may 
know. He is also an outlet, a shaman, a scapegoat. And the artist, in 
order that he may perform his katharsis-purgative function, must 
mime all things. (The katharsis-purgative role of the Herculean cul- 
ture-hero dominates the nightworld of the Wake where the hero sets 
Alpheus, the river of speech and collective consciousness, to the task 
of cleansing the Augean stables of thought and feeling). As mime, 
the artist cannot be the prudent and decorous Ulysses, but appears 
as a sham. As sham and mime he undertakes not the ethical quest 
but the quest of the great fool. He must become all things in order 
to reveal all. And to be all he must empty himself. Strictly within 
the bounds of classical decorum Joyce saw that, unlike the orator, 
the artist cannot properly speak with his own voice. The ultimate 
artist can have no style of his own but must be an “‘outlex” through 
which the multiple aspects of reality can utter themselves. That the 
artist should intrude his personal idiom between thing and reader is 
literally impertinence. Decorum permits the artist as a young man 
(The Portrait) to speak with his master’s voice—the voice of Pater, 
his father in art. (Joyce like Chesterton delighted in the multivalent 
wit of nature and reality so that, no matter how far-fetched his ana- 
logues and paradoxes, they are never concocted nor forced. They not 
only bear but require intent scrutiny. ) 

Whereas the ethical world of Ulysses is presented in terms of 
well-defined human types the more metaphysical world of the Wake 
speaks and moves before us with the gestures of being itself. It is a 
nightworld and, literally, as Joyce reiterates, is “‘abcedminded.” 
Letters (“every letter is a godsend”), the frozen, formalized gestures 
of remote ages of collective experience, move before us in solemn 
morrice. They are the representatives of age-old adequation of mind 
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and things, enacting the drama of the endless adjustment of the in- 
terior acts and dispositions of the mind to the outer world. The 
drama of cognition itself. For it is in the drama of cognition, the 
stages of apprehension, that Joyce found the archetype of poetic 
imitation. He seems to have been the first to see that the dance of 
being, the nature imitated by the arts, has its primary analogue in the 
activity of the exterior and interior senses. Joyce was aware that this 
doctrine (that sensation is imitation because the exterior forms are 
already in a new matter) is implicit in Aquinas. He made it explicit 
in Stephen Hero and the Portrait, and founded his entire poetic 
activity on these analogical proportions of the senses. 


Delivery 


The doctrine of decorum, the foundation of classical rhetoric, is 
a profoundly analogical doctrine, so that to discuss it as it operates 
in Joyce is to be at the center of his communication network. In 
Ulysses each character is discriminated by his speech and gestures, 
and the whole work stands midway between narrative and drama. 
But the Wake is primarily dramatic and the techniques proper to this 
form are taken from the fourth part of rhetoric, “pronuntiatio” or 
action and delivery. This division of rhetoric was a crux of com- 
munication theory in former times, being the crossroads of rhetoric, 
psychology, and other disciplines. St. Thomas discusses the issue, 
for example (S.7. I, 57, 4, ad 3), apropos of the modes of com- 
munication between men and angels: 


Since, therefore, the angels know corporeal things and their dispositions, 
they can thereby know what is passing in the appetite or in the imaginative 
apprehension of brute animals, and even of man, in so far as man’s sensitive 
appetite sometimes acts under the influence of some bodily impression. . . . 


The analogical relation between exterior posture and gesture and 
the interior movements and dispositions of the mind is the irre- 
ducible basis of drama. In the Wake this appears everywhere. So 
that any attempt to reduce its action, at any point, to terms of uni- 
vocal statement, results in radical distortion. Joyce’s insistence on 
the “abcedminded” nature of his drama can be illustrated from his 
attitude to the alphabet throughout. He was familiar with the entire 
range of modern archaeological and anthropological study of pre- 
alphabetic syllabaries and hieroglyphics, including the traditional 
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kabbalistic lore. To this knowledge he added the Thomistic insights 
into the relation of these things with mental operations. So that 
the polarity between H.C.E. and A.L.P. involves, for one thing, the 
relation between the agent and possible intellect. H.C.E. is mountain, 
male and active. A.L.P. is river, female and passive. But ALP 
equals mountain and historically ““H” is interfused with “A,” and 
“A” is both ox-face and plough first of arts and letters; so that, 
dramatically, the roles of HCE and ALP are often interchangeable. 
Punning on “Dublin,” he constantly invites us to regard his drama 
as the story of “doublends joined.” Irremediably analogical, Joyce’s 
work moves as naturally on the metaphysical as on the naturalistic 


plane. 


The liturgical level 


But there is always the liturgical level as well. Nothing Joyce ever 
wrote lacks that dimension. One significance of Stephen’s surname 
Dedalus (the French form of Daedalus) is that Daedalus, the in- 
ventor of the labyrinth, was accredited with having been the first 
to reduce the ancient initiation rituals to the form of art. That 
is to say, Daedalus was the first to grasp the relation between the 


pagan rebirth rituals and the labyrinthine retracings of the artistic 
process. The pagan rituals were imitations of nature in sua opera- 
tione, because the soul imprisoned in existence could only be released 
by retracing the stages of its fall and descent through the various 
degrees of material being. Necessarily, therefore, all artistic imita- 
tion first arose from the pagan liturgies or mysteries. If Daedalus 
was the first to note this relation, Joyce was the first to see in these 
ancient rituals of descent and return the perfect externalization, in 
drama and gesture, of the stages of human apprehension. The 
retracing of any moment of cognition will thus provide the unique 
artistic form of that moment. And its art form coincides with its 
quiddity, except that the artist arrests what is otherwise fleeting. 
(M. D. Chénu, O.P., has explained the larger pattern of the Summa 
of St. Thomas to be based on the Neo-Platonic theme of emanation 
and return which pagan rituals have derived and expressed in the 
pattern of solar movement: “This brief scheme . . . is utilized by 
St. Thomas not as a commodious frame in which he can dispose at 
his pleasure the immense material of his sacred doctrine, but as an 
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order of knowledge, which produces intelligibility at the heart of 
revealed truth” [Cross Currents II 2, p. 72]). 

It is the liturgical sense of Joyce that enables him to manipulate 
such encyclopedic lore, guided by his analogical awareness of liturgy 
as both an order of knowledge and an order of grace. 

In this respect it could be suggested that Austin Farrer’s A Re- 
birth of Images (Dacre Press, 1949), which is a commentary on 
the Book of Revelation, is probably the ideal introduction to the 
work of Joyce. His conclusions are relevant to the Joycean pro- 
cedure: “If John is keeping so many concerns in mind, following 
the symbolical week and the sacred year, the scheme of traditional 
eschatology, of Christ’s prophecy, and of multiple Old Testament 
typology, how can he move at all, and how can he keep his pattern 
firm? The diagram supplies the answer [a diagram of the Hebrew 
plus the Christian liturgical year laid out on the zodiacal plan]. He 
makes each movement of the poem by working round the diagram: 
each such movement, or group of such movements, is a day in the 
week, a quarter of the year, and so on—he will never get lost. The 
diagram, as St. John comes back over it, retains the enrichments 
of meaning with which the previous movements have overlaid it. 
These afford materials for the fresh movement and give rise to that 
continually varied embellishment of a standing cyclic pattern which 
is the literary miracle of the Apocalypse. . . . St. John started with 
the diagram ready drawn .. . it was not enough to contemplate the 
diagram; the diagram must, as it were, be persuaded to speak, and, 
in its own order, to reveal its mysteries. As the mind passed over 
and over it, the several stages of ascent were built up . . . until the 
World to Come burst on the seer’s vision, charged with the weight 
of all he had seen by the way. 

“‘What it is so hard for us to recover is the thought-world in which 
the diagram, and the diagram simply, could be viewed as a sacred 
and illuminating thing.” But such a thought-world is entirely con- 
genial to the twentieth century as its art and criticism testify. Repre- 
sentative as he is of that return to the plenary scope of patristic 
exegesis, Dr. Farrer unintentionally provides a splendid introduction 
to Joyce (as Joyce does to these other fields). This can perhaps 
be taken as a mark of the profound coherence of modern culture 
when viewed at its best levels. 
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The cyclic pattern 


As Hugh Kenner indicated in his essay on the Portrait, the first 
page provides the standing cyclic pattern which is the track which 
Joyce traverses over and over again with deepening awareness and 
ever richer epiphanies of being. That track is the order of the 
expanding sensuous, moral and intellectual development of a human 
being. It is an order of knowledge. Because it is a standing cycle, 
Joyce can record the growth of an artist’s mind as a portrait rather 
than a narrative. In Ulysses Bloom’s day is a solar cycle including 
the social and political dimensions. Finnegans Wake is a full-scale 
liturgical cycle involving the total experience of the race. The 
Wake follows the track of the Christian liturgical year, but at any 
moment the four quarters of this track may shift to H.C.E.’s four- 
poster bed or to the four evangelists. It is at some moments a hip- 
podrome, at another a conducted tour of a museum, or a radio-tele- 
vision network. The use of these analogous patterns as projective 
techniques is parallel to what Dr. Farrer notes in St. John: “For the 
already written part of his work becomes formative of the rest... . 
In writing the Candlestick-vision, he underwent the control of 
Zecariah and Daniel, in writing the Seven Messages he underwent 
the control of the Candlestick-vision. . . . The vision thrust upon 
him the symbol of the lamps and stars, and of their mysterious 
equivalence. . . . Passing back over the text of the vision, he heard 
in it the messages of Christ to the Seven Churches. . . . The meaning 
of the Name works itself out in the short pattern of the Greeting, 
Doxology, Advent, Promise and Amen . . . the short pattern has set 
forth the Name, but a longer pattern must set forth the short pat- 
tern. ... The fulfilment must begin in further oracle or vision.” 


II 


Dr. Farrer provides not only insight into Joyce but saves space 
here as a contemporary instance of that encyclopedic scriptural 
exegesis which has been undertaken whenever the trivial and quad- 
rivial studies have flourished. At the outset it was suggested that 
renewed interest in the trivium and quadrivium was not love of 
archaism but of a piece with recent developments in linguistics, 
esthetics, and anthropology. Now that some of the general bearings 
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of this situation have been given with respect to Joyce it is possible 
to move a little closer to the particular facets of these disciplines 
as he employed them. It needs to be understood that only short 
discontinuous shots of such a work as Joyce’s are possible. Linear 
or continuous perspectives of analogical structures are only the result 
of radical distortion, and the craving for “simple explanations” is 
the yearning for univocity. 


Grammar 


To glance in brief succession at the trivium and quadrivium in 
Joyce is to begin with grammatica or philology. This involves speech 
itself, which has been properly named as the main protagonist of 
every work of Joyce. “Our speech is, as it were,” says Julius Caesar 
Scaliger in his Poetics, “the postman of the mind, through the ser- 
vices of whom civil gatherings are announced, the arts are cultivated 
and the claims of wisdom intercede with men for man.” Joyce em- 
ploys this image of speech as letter in the Belinda episode of the 
Wake, as well as in the section on Shaun the Poet cycling back 
through the night of history and collective consciousness. Words as 
a network of tentacular roots linking all human culture, and “reach- 
ing down into the deepest terrors and desires,” as Mr. Eliot says, 
were the study of ancient grammatica. So that it is easy to see how a 
Quintilian could say that in a certain sense grammar embraces all 
other studies, and why Varro’s De Lingua Latina is an encyclopedic 
work. There was a “nominalist” school in antiquity but the main 
tradition was via the Stoics or analogists for whom speech was a 
specific level of communication in the divine Logos which dis- 
tinguished men from brutes. From this point of view it followed 
naturally that the cultivation of eloquence and verbal precision was 
the principal means of achieving human excellence. “Every letter is 
a godsend,” wrote Joyce. And, much more, every word is an avatar, 
a revelation, an epiphany. For every word is the product of a com- 
plex mental act with a complete learning process involved in it. In 
this respect words can be regarded not as signs but as existent things, 
alive with a physical and mental life which is both individual and 
collective. The conventional meanings of words can thus be used or 
disregarded by Joyce, who is concentrating on the submerged meta- 
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physical drama which these meanings often tend to overlay. His 
puns in the Wake are a technique for revealing this submerged 
drama of language, and Joyce relied on the quirks, “slips,” and 
freaks of ordinary discourse to evoke the fullness of existence in 
speech. All his life he played the sleuth with words, shadowing 
them and waiting confidently for some unexpected situation to reveal 
their hidden signatures and powers. For his view of the poet was 
that he should read, not forge, the signatures of things. As he ex- 
plains in Stephen Hero, this involves the poet in a perpetual activity 
of retracing and reconstructing the ways of human apprehension. A 
poem is a vivisection of the mind and senses in action, an anagenesis 
or retracing, begetting anagnorosis or recognition. This is the key 
to the theme of memory and history embodied in Anna Livia of the 
Wake. She runs forward but “ana” is Greek for backwards, and 
spells the same both ways. Anna Livia is also the Liffey nourishing 
the Guinnesses (anagenesis) of all things. It is the business of gram- 
marian and poet to see this cyclic process of emanation and return 
as the origin and term of all words and creatures. 


Figures of rhetoric 


Paul Valéry (Variety V) expresses our contemporary sense of 
these matters: “It is the domain of the ‘figures’ with which the ancient 
rhetoric was concerned and which today has been almost abandoned 
by pedagogy. This neglect is regrettable. The formation of figures 
is inseparable from that of language itself, in which all ‘abstract’ 
words are obtained by some abuse or transfer of signification, fol- 
lowed by oblivion of the primitive meaning. . . . Moreover, in 
considering these things from the highest point of view, one cannot 
but see Language itself as the supreme literary masterpiece, since 
every creation in this order reduces itself to a combination of forces 
in a given vocabulary, according to forms instituted once and for 
all.” In a word, there is no such thing as a primitive language. 
As Joyce once said to Frank Budgen (The Making of Ulysses), he 
had embedded all of Quintilian’s figures of rhetoric in The Oxen of 
the Sun episode as part of the technic of “embryonic development” 
of the ovum, man and society. These figures dramatize all the pos- 
sible stages and dispositions of body and mind in womb and society. 
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The giving of names 


It is, however, in the third or Proteus episode of Ulysses that 
Joyce explicitly deploys the resources of traditional grammatica. 
The binding of Proteus or primal matter is achieved by Stephen the 
poet by philology: 


Ineluctable modality of the visible. At least that if no more, thought 
through my eyes. Signatures of all things I am here to read, seaspawn and 
seawrack, the nearing tide, that rusty boot. 


The scene is the strand, border between two worlds, type of the con- 
dition of man “that great ampibian.” The first work of Adam in the 
Garden, says Bacon, was the viewing of creatures and the imposition 
of names. Such is the work of Stephen, poet and philologian, on the 
strand—the binding of Proteus, the reading of signatures and evoca- 
tion of quiddity by the imposition of names. Some power more 
than human, says Socrates in the Cratylus (a dialogue named for 
the grammarian who was Plato’s teacher) gave things their first 
names. 

In the Wake the origins of speech as gesture are associated with 
“Bigmeister Finnegan of the stuttering hand.” This seems to tie 
up with Vico’s view that the earliest language was that of the gods 
of which Homer speaks: ““The gods call this giant Briareus” of the 
hundred hands. The idea of speech as stuttering, as arrested ges- 
ture, as discontinuities or aspects of the single Word, is basic to the 
Wake and serves to illustrate the profundity of the traditional philo- 
logical doctrine in Joyce. On the other hand, as Vico suggests, 
popular speech and script are the people’s domain, the world of 
Bloom and the newspaper. In the Proteus episode there are brief 
speech gestures from many languages, but the external world utters 
itself most richly of all: “Listen: a four-worded wave speech: seesoo, 
hrss, rsseeiss, 000s. Vehement breath of waters amid seasnakes, rear- 
ing horses, rocks. In cups of rocks it slops: flop, slop, flop.” 

There is a speech of the giant Sir Lout whose toys are the big 
boulders of the shore, and his words are neolithic-heroic in a manner 
which reveals much of the technique of the Wake, where we learn 
to note “what age is at” by such gestures: “I’m the bloody well 
gigant rolls all them bloody well boulders, bones for my stepping- 
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stones. Feefaw-fum. Izmellz de bloodz oldz an Iridzman.” The 
Druidic sacrificial stone altar is evoked. 

Heraldry provides Joyce with a ready-made shorthand language 
of creatures: “on a field tenney a buck, trippant, proper, unattired” 
fades to “the bloated carcass of a dog lolled on bladderwrack and 
a boat sunk in sand. Un coche ensablé, Louis Veuillot called Gau- 
tier’s prose. These heavy sands are language tide and wind have 
silted here.” 

Joyce employs here specially the lore associated with the 
ancient conception of the auditory side of the external world as an 
Aeolian harp. His color symbolism employs the complementary 
conception of the visual aspect of creation as the harp of Memnon. 
With the development of the spectroscope in the eighteenth century 
both these ancient images became popular again. The color chord 
of the spectrum suggested that there exists a rapport between the 
outer world and the inner world of our faculties which developed 
into the symbolist doctrine of “correspondences.” In 1856 Georges 
Kastner produced an encyclopedic work entitled La Harpe D’Eole et 
la Musique Cosmique. Its subtitle runs: Etudes des phénoménes 
sonores de la Nature avec la science et l'art suivies de Stephen ou 
la Harpe D’Eole, Grand Monologue Lyrique avec choers. Joyce 
students will find much that is useful in this work which includes 
a full-scale catalogue of the musical resonances of animals, plants, 
trees, groves, metals, rocks, waters, caves, grottos, storms, and of 
artifacts as well. The relations with ancient doctrine and modern 
art are discussed. Berlioz he regards as a composer who has tried 
to reduce this natural symphony to the limits of art. Dante had 
counterpointed the music of heaven with the sounds of hell. Since, 
“under the name of cosmic music we intend the multiple harmonies 
of nature speaking to man,” it is necessary to include arithmetic, 
Pythagorean number theory and to see their harmonic relation with 
physics, astronomy, psychology and morals. 


Philology includes all the Arts and Sciences 


Kastner is apropos as a nineteenth-century artist-philosopher con- 
cerned with the language of Nature, since he indicates very explicitly 
not only the scope of ancient grammatica but the interests of the 
symbolist writers. Moreover, he enables us to see how grammatica 
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or philology embraces the other liberal arts. Joyce would have 
regarded him in general as crude and trite, but not as mistaken. 
The experiments of Lipps at the end of the last century illustrated 
how all possible musical structures were contained in a single clang 
of a bell. A technique for electrically spatializing such complex 
sounds made such demonstrations possible. Mallarmé approached 
words and states of mind likewise, tracing their subtlest derivatives 
in a way which eventually returned the poetry of Joyce and Eliot 
to the contemplation of “the Beatrician moment” from which Dante 
had derived his complex structure of physical, mental, and spiritual 
states. The theme of Tennyson’s “flower in the crannied wall” was 
really put to poetic uses which might well have astonished him. Prop- 
erly, then, philology includes all the arts and sciences, but their in- 
dividual, specialized characters and uses are also indispensable. The 
one which in Ulysses Joyce singled out next is rhetoric, in the 
Aeolus episode. Something has already been said of this large sub- 
ject in connection with decorum and Cicero’s ideal orator, as the type 
of encyclopedic eloquence, social propriety, and political prudence. 
For it is this Ciceronian character of Bloom which enables him to 
act as the center of so complex a network as Ulysses. As Stuart 


Giibert writes: 


James Joyce is, in fact, in the great tradition which begins with Homer; 
like his precursors he subjects his work, for all its wild vitality and seeming 
disorder, to a rule of discipline as severe as that of the Greek dramatists; in- 
deed, the unities of Ulysses go far beyond the classic triad, they are as 
manifold and yet symmetrical as the daedal network of nerves and blood- 
streams which pervade the living organism. 


Archetypes 


In an important book, Communication, the Social Matrix of Psy- 
chology, a psychologist and an anthropologist, Jurgen Ruesch and 
Gregory Bateson, have recently followed the method of Ulysses in 
attempting to convey the working image of cultural communication. 
Their work serves as a useful approach to Joyce, if only because it 
demonstrates how in some ways modern science falters along in the 
distance behind the art of Ulysses. For Joyce has solved numerous 
problems which science has not yet formulated as problems. And 
Joyce’s superiority to Freud and Jung is not so much one of a talent 
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as his ability to avail himself of the entire wisdom of the collective 
human past. The propriety, for instance, of using a solar day as the 
ground plan of a presentation of the body politic would require 
a treatise to explain. It can only be suggested that the movement 
of the sun, controlling and paralleling the movements of individual 
and social organs, is an archetypai situation which is infinitely 
responsive to poetic manipulation. It is also all-inclusive and, liter- 
ally, encyclopedic. Such an archetype permits Joyce to utilize 
Cicero’s entire doctrine of the orator and the body politic with ease. 
It also enables him to include the corpus of Eastern wisdom in the 
structure of the emanation and return theme which is traditionally 
associated with solar myth. As A. P. Sinnett writes in Esoteric Bud- 
dhism: “Man has a manvantara and pralaya every four-and-twenty 
hours . . . vegetation follows the same rule from year to year as it 
subsides and revives with the seasons.” 

Ponchielli’s “Dance of the Hours” enters into Ulysses at many 
levels, the feet of the hours weaving and unweaving Penelope’s veil, 
as well as evoking the Egyptian ritual dance of the sungod. 

The scene of the Aeolus episode is the newspaper offices of the 
Freeman’s Journal and National Press which Bloom visits in order 
to place an ad for a client. Stephen has come about a letter on the 
foot-and-mouth disease. And the tentacles attached to the ad and 
the letter are involved in everything else. For instance, the ad con- 
cerns Alexander Keyes; the house of keys and cross keys are the 
sign of the isle of Man, as well as St. Peter. The letter which gets for 
Stephen the title of bullockbefriending bard is linked to Virgil’s 
fourth Georgic and to the theme of ox and bees as type of the 
labyrinths of the poetic process. 

But the principal relevance of the newspaper with reference to 
rhetoric and decorum concerns the one-day world of press and 
advertisement alike, a fact linking the press to the solar ritual. The 
press exists primarily as a means of spatial communication and con- 
trol. Its time-binding powers are quite puny. This fact is handled 
in several facetious modes in the episode. As Stuart Gilbert notes, 
for example: “The style of the captions is gradually modified in the 
course of the episode; the first are comparatively dignified, or 
classically allusive, in the Victorian tradition; the time dimension 
still clinging to the spatial. Later captions reproduce in all its 
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vulgarity, the slickness of the modern press. This historico-literary 
technique, here inaugurated, is a preparation for the employment 
of the same method, but on the grand scale, a stylistic tour de force 
in... The Oxen of the Sun.” The effect in both episodes is serio- 
comic, the comic effect resulting from the revelation of the mechan- 
ical aspect of embryonic development. The main theme of the 
Aeolus episode is Roman and cloacal, the countertheme Mosaic and 
spiritual. As journalism is the ape of literature so there is a de- 
tective story embedded in the episode as ape of the poetic process. 
“Aeolus” refers not only to the press as the cave of the winds and 
rhetoric but to such esoteric data as the illicit unions of the children 
of Aeolus being reflected in the journalistic union of aspiration and 
compromise, idealism and opportunism, art and “what the public 
wants.” 


Dialectic 


Dialectic, the third member of the trivium, appears as “technic” 
in the ninth episode whose “art” is literature. Typical of the “trivial” 
punning of Joyce is the fact that “Scylla” is derived from a Semitic 
word “skoula,” a rock which also permits Joyce to link dialectic 
both to scholasticism and the Chair of Peter. As correspondences 
for the Rock, Joyce himself offers Aristotle and dogma. Antithetic 
to Scylla, the rock, is Charybdis, the whirlpool, corresponding to 
which are Plato and mysticism. The presiding “art” of literature, 
which barely survives the passage between the antithetic dialectics 
of Aristotle and Plato. Dialectics, the traditional enemy of letters 
and poetry, gives literature a very thin time as Stephen steers the 
theme of literary paternity and Shakespeare past the twin enemies 
which are yet necessary to the existence of literature. Every literary 
and theological crux concerning the relation of poet and product, 
Father and Son is broached in this episode, reminding us that St. 
Thomas explains the procession in the Trinity by the analogue of 
the artistic process. For example, John Eglinton tackles Stephen 
over his “theory” of Shakespeare and Hamlet: “You are a delusion. 
You have brought us all this way to show us a French triangle. 
Do you believe your own theory? 

“No,” said Stephen promptly. 

This is the dialectical crux of “poetry and beliefs” which has 
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wrecked so many critical craft in recent decades. Dialectics seeks a 
syllogistic certitude which is alien to the mode of vision of art. Art 
must employ dialectics as matter, not as the way or conclusion of 
its quest. As Stuart Gilbert sums up: 


The mystery of paternity, in its application to the First and Second 
Persons of the Trinity, to King Hamlet and the Prince, and, by implication 
to the curious symbiosis of Stephen and Mr. Bloom, is ever in the background 
of Stephen’s Shakespearian exegesis. All through the chapter he is capturing 
in a net of analogies, is symbolizing (in the exact meaning of this word: 
throwing together), the protean manifestations of the creative force (one of 
whose dynamics in the animate world is the rite of creation, paternity)... . 
And the artist himself, creator of the saga of Dublin, the Viking City, is by 
a subtle cross-allusion drawn into the net. 


Dialectics shuns the way of these nets of analogies, seeking to reduce 
them to univocal discourse and linear statements. So there is special 
propriety in the analogical juxtaposition of the antithetic modes of 
dialectics, Scylla and Charybdis, Aristotle and Plato, as providing 
the true course of the poet. 


A timeless present 


The net of analogies or symbolic juxtapositions of Ulysses can 
also be seen with reference to the date line June 16, 1904. The 
frankly newspaperish aspect of this epic derives from the specula- 
tions and practice of Mallarmé who regarded the press as a new 
kind of popular poetry, collective in origin and appeal. If the 
trivium and quadrivium represent seven crossroads for the meeting 
of the various degrees and levels of reality, a page of the press is an 
even more complex set of crossroads, juxtaposing events representa- 
tive of many times and multiple spaces under a single date line. In 
the press an Eskimo item will repose beside a Parisian event, the 
neolithic and the atomic man meet in the same flat paper landscape 
of the press. In the same way Ulysses is 1904 a.p. but also 800 B.c. 
And the continuous parallel between ancient and modern provides a 
“cubist” rather than a linear perspective. It is a world of a “time- 
less present” such as we meet in the order of objections in a Thomis- 
tic article, but also typical of the nonperspective discontinuities of 
medieval art in general. History is abolished not by being disowned 
but by becoming present. “History is now,” as Eliot sees it in Four 
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Quartets. This “cubist” sense of the past as a dimension of the 
present is natural in four-level scriptural exegesis and ancient gram- 
matica. It is necessary to enjoyment of Ulysses or the Wake with its 
theme that “pastimes are past times,” that the popular press, popular 
games and ordinary speech are charged with the full historic weight 
of the collective human past. 


III 
The pun 


In the same way that instantaneous communication of news from 
many cultures, times, and places, which is characteristic of modern 
technology, tends to create the art of a “timeless present” so Joyce 
in the Wake deals with the conventional meanings which words have 
picked up in their long history. For the conventional meanings like 
the date line of a newspaper often disguise the fact that “pastimes 
are past times.” The timeless or simultaneous aspect of words leaps 
out at us (the literal sense of “object”) when they are used not as 
conventional signs but as metaphysical existents. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to free words from their immediate contempo- 
rary contexts in order to reveal their substantial character. One of 
the many techniques for freeing words from their conventional con- 
texts is the pun and the “slip” of the tongue or pen. In Book II, 
chapter ii of the Wake, the study period is presented as a universal 
drama of “triv and quad.” Dialectics is presented in terms of strife. 
Pictures of boxers adorn the twins’ nursery. The twins have been 
studying the battles of history and intercultural strife. 


And so, these things being so or ere those things having done, way back 
home in Pacata Auburnia (untillably holy gammel Eire) one world burrow- 
ing on another . . . have discust their things of the past, crime and Fable 
with shame, home and profit, why lui lied to lei and tried to kill ham... . 
Spell me the chimes. They are tales all tolled. Today is well thine but 
where’s May tomorrow be . . . dirging a past of bloody altars. . . . Yet 
sung of love and the monster man. What’s hiccuper to hem or her to Hagaba? 


Ough, ough brieve kindli. 


This, as Joyce says elsewhere, is “History as her is harped,” the 
quadrivial art of music carrying the theme of a cultural concordance 
of discordant motifs. The marginal gloss for the above passage is 
in the style of Hegel’s dialectic of the historic process: “From ceno- 
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genetic dichotomy through diagnostic conciliance to dynastic con- 
tinuity.” 

“One world burrowing on another” is a typical pun which invokes 
the two-way process of borrowing and burrowing plus the image of 
burial mounds and the tree-pillar cults which themselves were modes 
of communication between the living and the dead. Every word in 
the Wake is dramatically active in this kind of way, following not 
a road of meaning but carrying us on an every-way roundabout with 
intrusions from above and below: 

Begin to forget it. It will remember itself from every sides, with all 
gestures in each our word. . . . Our wholemole millwheeling vicociclometer 

. receives through a portal vein the dialytically separated elements of 


precedent decomposition for the very pet purpose of subsequent recombina- 
tion so that the eroticisms, catastrophes and eccentricities transmitted by 


the ancient legacy of the past, type by tope, letter from letter, word at ward. 
. « » Well, we have frankly enjoyed more than anything these secret work- 
ings of natures (thanks ever for it, we humbly pray) and, well, was really 
so denighted of this lights time. 


Such is Joyce’s conception of his puns as now trivial, now quadri- 
vial. If Shakespeare, as Johnson said, loses the world for a quibble, 
Joyce re-creates it by the same means. But like Shakespeare and 
Chesterton, Joyce uses the pun as a way of seeing the paradoxical 
exuberance of being through language. And it was years after he 
had begun the Wake before he saw that the babble of Anna Livia 
through the nightworld of the collective consciousness united the 
towers of Babel and of sleep. In sleep “the people is one and they 
have all one language” but day overcomes and scatters them. Of this 
nightworld Joyce says, “it is dormition,” linking it in a single ges- 
ture to Domitian, damnation, and all the senses of “‘subliminal,” or 
doormission, with its links with dormitory, dormeuse, door-mouse 
(Lewis Carroll), door-muse and the daughters of memory. 
Triv and quad are the “keys to dreamland,” 
As you sing it it’s a study . . . This nonday diary, 
this allnight’s newseryreel 


But the Wake, as is fitting, although compact of every mood and 
state of mind, is mainly a world of uproarious fun. No more joyous 
or funny book was ever conceived or executed: 


You is feeling like you was lost in the bush, boy? . . . Lead kindly fowl! 
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They always did; ask the ages. What bird has done yesterday man may 
do next year, be it fly, be it moult, be it hatch, be it agreement in the nest. 
For her socio-scientific is sound as a bell, sir, her volucrine automutative- 
ness right on normalcy: She knows, she just, feels she was kind of born to 
lay and love eggs . . . .Yes, before all this has time to end the golden age 


must return with its vengeance. 


The Wake unfolds as an interior landscape, “a phantom city, 
phaked of philim pholk,” and has a flexibility and range as much 
greater than Ulysses as the latter enjoyed over the Portrait. The 
tradition that links Zoroaster with the origin of the Seven liberal 
arts and sees the arts as the long road back from the Fall, can be 
caught and dramatized in a few clauses: “Since primal made alter 
in garden of Idem. The tasks above are as the flasks below, saith 
the emerald canticle of Hermes. . . . solar systemised, seriocosmic- 
ally, in a more and more almightily expanding universe under one, 
there is rhymeless reason to believe, original sun. Securely judges 
orb terrestrial. Haud certo ergo. But O felicitous culpability, sweet 
bad cess to you for an archetypt!” 
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ON COLLABORATION 


1. World Organization 


FounpDATIONS OF WorLp OrcanizaTion. A Political and Cultural Appraisal. 
Eleventh Symposium, edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, Harold 
D. Lasswell and R. M. Maclver. Published by the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. 
Distributed by Harper & Brothers. Pp. xiv, 498. $4.00. 

This is an edited collection of papers prepared for the 1950 session of the 
Conference which already has ten previous works of this kind to its credit. 
Sixty-two intellectual leaders and men of affairs turn their attention to the 
problem of world organization and discuss what their own specialty or 
experience can contribute to its realization. Among the participants at the 
conference where these papers were discussed was the late editor of THoucnr, 
the regretted Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. This forum was the last one in which 
Father Walsh was able to take an active part. For many years he had exer- 
cised a continued and leading role in the work of the Conference, of which 
he was a director. 

The present volume, like its predecessors, should not be read as an ordi- 
nary symposium upon an assigned topic. It is primarily an exercise to see 
if the chasm that separates scientist from theologian, philosopher from his- 
torian, man of action from scholar, can be narrowed down so that instead 
of dispersing their forces in isolation if not in dissension, they might be able 
to combine their specialties and experiences into the solving of our great 
problems. 

How far the 1950 session achieved its declared aim of promoting this 
rapprochement is not easy to judge, even for those who took part in the dis- 
cussions. The later publications of the conference have evidenced more 
cohesion. This may be due to the fact that the papers were written with the 
understanding they would be edited in the interest of greater unity. On the 
other hand many of the contributors are previous participants and show a 
perceptible awareness of the relation of their own field to other fields, in 
the common topic. This was not always the case. The earlier forums were 
more like a dialogue des sourds than a real interchange of mutually compre- 
hended ideas. As Rabbi Simon Greenberg comments in his concluding reflec- 
tions, “All too often men wholly engrossed in their own area of study tend 
to become either too sanguine about its potentialities or too conscious of its 
limitations which are known to them more intimately than to outsiders.” 
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This situation among scholars of the different disciplines has apparently 
improved for those who have had the rare benefit of the contacts made pos- 
sible by the Conference. And together they have learned greater respect for 
men of action. 

If the symposium—can’t a better description be found?—should be judged 
primarily as an exercise in interdisciplinary collaboration and understand- 
ing, the papers are of value and interest in themselves. It is obviously impos- 
sible to try to give resumés, much less appreciations, of the forty-two essays, 
memoranda and addenda printed in this book. Their variety, in the realm 
of theory as well as of experience, is a striking illustration how one problem 
can involve so many diverse domains of human powers and aspirations. 
Incidentally, we don’t know why the organizers of this “symposium” chose 
the term “world organization” instead of “world order.” This is not a study 
of world government or even of the United Nations, except for a few short 
papers. 

Among the major essays, that of Professor Richard McKeon on “Knowl- 
edge and World Organization” stands out. This is one of the best treatments 
we know of, by a qualified person, on the real aims and methods of the much 
misunderstood UNESCO. It is of special interest for Catholics to note the 
approach that UNESCO followed in respect to the Declaration on Human 
Rights. Experience has revealed the impossibility of ever reaching agreement 
upon the philosophical basis of human rights, if experience was necessary. 
But this theoretical hurdle has not prevented them from finding a workable 
agreement on the main points that should find their place in such a declara- 
tion. Another noteworthy paper is that of Emory Ross, of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, on colonialism, with special reference 
to Africa. This thought-provoking analysis of the role of nongovernmental 
influences in the nonself-governing areas is further enriched by the critical 
comments of such well-known colonial experts as Lord Hailey and Arthur 
Creech-Jones. 

In a paper entitled “The World Faith of a Secularist,” Dr. Stewart G. Cole, 
Pacific Coast educator, adverts to the attacks upon secularism made by the 
clergy, Protestant as well as Catholic. Churchmen, in his opinion, should not 
divide mankind into Christians and non-Christians. Such “divisiveness” 
involves many individuals, he says, either in acute inner conflict or in readily 
accepted schizophrenic behavior. He appeals for a fresh look at the situation. 
His solution is a “world faith of a secularist” which is a synthesis of ingredi- 
ents from both Christianity and secularism. But, as Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
of Woodstock College, points out in a concluding paper, “most men live by 
a philosophy that is completely intertwined with their religious outlooks.” 
Democracy itself, he says, cannot be presented only as a toleration of religion. 
In his own words, “religion resents mere toleration.” Presumably, if this is 
“divisiveness” we should make the most of it. 

It is a shame that many excellent papers in this year’s production by the 
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Conference will not reach those who could profit from them. This is the 
inherent disadvantage of bringing together essays of such varied character 
under an over-all title that does not give the clue to the contents of por- 


tions of the book. 
New York, N. Y. Ropert A. GRAHAM. 


2. Social Sciences 


Moras AND MAN IN THE Socia Sciences. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. ix, 230. $2.75. 

The excellence of this work of Doctor Casserley makes it difficult to review. 
One feels the need of citing substantive parts of the book to give the reader 
an adequate appreciation of its importance. For Doctor Casserley has used 
supreme skill in a task that needed desperately to be done: the task of facing 
squarely the challenge that social science has raised for traditional ethics 
and religion, the challenge, above all, of relativity in morals, and of the 
attempt to apply the scientific method to the study of human life. 

The achievement of the social sciences in the past century is a wonderful 
record. They have revealed for us the sources of human behavior and the 
roots of our social customs and cultural patterns. They have given us keen 
insight into the world of our own experience which we had sensed only 
vaguely before. The extensive knowledge of the different cultures of the world 
and the extensive development of studies in “Culture and Personality” indi- 
cate the growing appreciation of the intimate relationship between the indi- 
vidual person and the social structure in which he is brought up. This has 
led to the tendency to consider not only morality but personality also as a 
function of a cultural system. In view of this, morality is considered rela- 
tive and the person a resultant of cultural conditioning. 

These developments can no longer be dismissed as trifles. They are the 
fruit of highly competent research and, in many cases, of selfless devotion to 
the pursuit of truth. But they pose for the philosopher and theologian the 
most critical problems which they must face at the present time. It is most 
gratifying, therefore, to see one like Doctor Casserley face them as sharply 
as he does. He brings to his task amazing erudition as a theologian and 
philosopher, but even more amazing insight into the scope and method of 
contemporary social science. He is capable of relating the most valuable con- 
cepts and discoveries of social science to the great treasury of our traditional 
ways of thought. 

He begins with a long discussion of classical ethics and Christian morality. 
He emphasizes the respect for relativity that has always characterized Chris- 
tian morality; in fact it was precisely this “relative” character of Christian 
morality that distinguished it from classical ethics and made it so much 
more effective in its approach to the problems of reality. He continues to 
indicate that the relativism of social science is not a problem for the Chris- 
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tian; it may well be a problem for the social scientist, if he allows his rela- 
tivism to destroy the absolute presupposition that make his social science 
possible. 

He continues in his second part to examine the possibility of applying the 
scientific method to the study of man; the relationship of a scientific to a 
traditional humanism. After a remarkable discussion of the nature of sociol- 
ogy, he examines various types of humanism, and indicates clearly that only 
within the framework of a genuinely Christian humanism can such a thing 
as sociology survive. He then discusses the relationship of freedom and per- 
sonality to the new concepts of social science, and repeats his former con- 
clusion: Christian humanism can embrace the wide extent of the social 
sciences without fear, and can enrich the life of man by doing so. But if the 
social sciences destroy the very context of the humanism which makes them 
possible, they will destroy themselves. 

To single out parts of the work for particular mention is a hard task. 
The chapter on Christian ethics, the concept of sin as a “particularism that 
destroys” the concept of a common law of behavior which allows the per- 
son to be free and its relation to sin and grace, is very well done. 


Law is thus a process intermediate between the dynamic of sin—which particularizes 
in order to destroy, distinguishes between persons in order to set them over against 
each other; and the dynamic of grace—which particularizes in order to save, distin- 


guishes the person in order to set him over against God (p. 41). 
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His examination of the “relative” in Christian morality (C. 4 and 6) should 
be read and reread by everyone who must in any way relate general prin- 
ciples to the social realities of our day. St. Thomas was aware that social 
custom “, . . keeps most of the people obedient to most of the laws most of 
the time” (p. 57), and no morality will be effective unless it makes sense to 
a person in terms of the person’s experience (C. 6). 

The discussion on sociology has a provocative analysis of the distinction 
between physical and social science. Dr. Casserley takes his place with many 
scholars who insist that “insight” based on inner human experience is the 
greatest source of knowledge for the social scientist. “The aim of sociology 
is to understand, rather than merely observe or primarily to manipulate” 
(p. 130). Discussing the distinction of man from nature, he suggests a new 
law of three stages: a primitive identification of man with nature that looked 
on all things as akin to man; all natural processes were social processes. The 
second stage was the clear distinction between man and nature, associated 
with the Western tradition, which became progressive, creative, and flowered 
in a dynamic natural science put to the service of man. The final stage to 
which we are in danger of coming, is a return to a static society by a new 
direction. 

Our experience and concept of nature, resulting from the great triumphs of the natural 

sciences in the modern world, is now so much more vivid than our concept of society 
that we are in some danger of interpreting the social and the personal in impersonal 
terms, of putting the living to death (p. 135). 
In chapter 9, the discussion on “ideology” and “rationality” is excellent. In 
view of a tendency in the sociology of knowledge to interpret man’s ideas 
as a function of society, or as a resultant of his own psychological states, 
Dr. Casserley re-examines the role of the intellect in human life. Analyzing 
with a superb skill the contributions of sociology, psychology and psychiatry 
to a greater understanding of the life of the mind, he concludes in a convinc- 
ing reassertion of the transcendence of that use of the intellect that seeks 
truth for its own sake. 

After an analysis of freedom and personality in the light of contemporary 
social science, he summarizes again that today’s difficulty is not so much a 
sociological problem for the theologians, but rather a theological problem for 
the sociologists: whether they will have enough insight to see sociologically 
that only in the context of our traditional theology can sociology hope to 
survive. 

Dr. Casserley does not pretend to have answered all the problems of rela- 
tivity and scientific humanism. But with his excellent study, he has set us 
far along the right road that will help the theologian to have little fear, 
but much respect for the valuable concepts of social science; it may help the 
sociologist as well to have little fear but much respect for valuable truths 


of theology. 
Fordham University. Joserpn P. Fitzpatrick. 
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3. Poetry and Belief 
REHEARSALS OF DiscomposurE. By Nathan A. Scott, Jr. New York: King’s 

Crown Press. Pp. xv, 294. $4.00. 

SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. A Series of Addresses 
and Discussions. Edited by Stanley Romaine Hopper. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. Pp. xvi, 298. $3.00. 

The subtitle of Mr. Scott’s book is sufficiently indicative of the subject: 
“Alienation and Reconciliation in Modern Literature: Franz Kafka, Ignazio 
Silone, D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot.” It is by now a well-worn subject, but 
that does not prevent the disease of alienation (from society and from God) 
from being very painfully operative to this moment in our world. The mode 
of Mr. Scott’s study is, he tells us in the opening sentence of his Preface, 
“The result of a fairly continuous, if too frequently desultory, reading in 
theology and literature over the past several years, which issued finally in 
the desire to set down in some systematic fashion a personal experience of 
certain contemporary interrelations between the two subject matters.” 

This is certainly, then, the place to cite from the Foreword of Spiritual 
Problems in Contemporary Literature to the same general effect: 

. it is the interest of these studies to clarify if possible, the curious hiatus that has 
arisen between the men of letters and the men of faith which has made for a deplor- 
able lack of understanding and communication between these groups. Many theologians 
and clergymen feel today that they have no clarity regarding the spiritual insights to be 


found in our best literature; indeed, they are frequently confused and bewildered by it, 
oftentimes writing it off as a prime example of the confusion and bewilderment discern- 


ible everywhere in the realm of the spirit today. And similarly there are many other- 
wise creditable (and even distinguished) literary people whose knowledge of what is 
taking place in theology today is almost sublimely unenlightened. Their creative works 
are therefore legitimate but uninformed fumblings after solutions to problems of the 


spirit. ... 

There is, then, a tendency toward growing absorption with possible ties 
and contact between literature and theology, between the act of the imagina- 
tion and the perceptions of the theologian. There begins to be a feeling in 
the air that the day of absolute autonomies is over, and that somehow or 
other these connections must be made, and will be fruitful when they are 
made. 

1. What status do we now often assign to the act of the literary imagina- 
tion in our culture. Mr. Scott tells us that 

Our business, our industry, our economics have been so absolutized, have been made 
so autonomous, have been so radically divorced from the spiritually creative forces of 
modern culture that the man who imagines and has visions has come to be looked upon 
as freakish and effeminate and superfluous to the major operations of our common 
life . . . many of the heroes of modern literature live in a solitude that is at once an 
extension of their creators’ condition—and, more tellingly, a dismal portrait of la 
condition humaine in its ultimate contemporary aspect. 


The last part of this sentence is most important because upon the truth 
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of it depends the answer to the question whether the estrangement and isola- 
tion of the literary man is only a freakish condition of his own or is really 
a more brilliant image of the total condition of our civilization, of the gen- 
erality of men who live in it. At any rate that estrangement is from the eternal 
(secularism), from Society (individualism) and from ourselves (Mani- 
cheanism). And it is more likely to be a fairly universal condition. 
Rehearsals in Discomposure is very solid, indeed, and always very intelli- 
gent in its own brand of literary and theological judgment, quarrel with it 
though some people will. At any rate, Mr. Scott’s judgments make sense, 
as witness the way in which the following illuminates some of the symbols 


of Kafka: 


The special life-failure represented by Joseph K. is, of course, one to which by now 
we have become accustomed in the Kafkan landscape: it is the self’s failure to lay hold 
of itself in its actual situation because of its easy conscience which prevents the recovery 
of integrity ... his tragedy is, again, the tragedy of the autonomous personality 
whose autonomy must finally be broken by divine nemesis. He suddenly awakes one 
morning, as did Gregor Samsa, to find his whole self-contained, egocentric, complacent 
existence being called into question . . . he refuses to acknowledge the possibility that 
his life may have another dimension of significance beyond that of a junior manager 
of a large bank who pays his debts, lives soberly, and sees a girl once a week... 
he comes before the court not as a penitent, contrite sinner but as a self-righteous 
pharisee, furiously protesting his innocence. But he is guilty not, as the priest suggests 
in the cathedral, of any particular moral lapse or crime but of a “general lack of con- 
tact with the whole, a falling away from the eternal” (from Herbert Tauber), of an 


incomplete manhood. 

In the work of Silone, the Italian novelist who was one of the initial 
organizers of the Italian Party but who lived on to become one of its earliest 
and most decisive critics, Mr. Scott sees a case of “an essentially liturgical 
conception of the problem of society” and an inverted Christianity. The 
new saint must leave society for the sake of society, for the sake of “the 
redemption of the body, and therefore also of the social relations of the 
life lived in the body, and of the whole social, economic and political struc- 
ture; he must give up all our forms of political messianism which tend to 
enclose the life of the spirit within the realm of the political (“sensitive 
souls have no choice but to take refuge in poverty and renunciation”) ; 
but there must be a return of the saint through the practice of the human 
presence, whereby the political act is transformed into an act of friendship 
and love.” The writer might very nicely have extended his essay on Silone 
into a study of all the forms of the “new Saint” (witness Gide and Camus) 
and all the adaptations in our time of the categories of sanctity and Chris- 
tianity. For adaptations they are, indeed! 

It is not necessary to stay long with Mr. Scott’s treatment of D. H. Law- 
rence whom he places simply, but probably not simplistically, in the line 
of the old Catharist tradition as seen through the eyes of Denis de Rouge 
mont. “Lawrence’s men and women seek constantly to deny this world and 
to prevent its encroachment upon their private passions, for, being blinded 
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by ‘the anguish of being two,’ they know nothing of their neighbor.” 
Lawrence represents a corruption of the idea of Christianity, in love with 
death and the Night and not with the idea of the reformation and revivifica- 
tion of the Day and life. 

Eliot is, of course, the man who turns out to be the principal and most 
important figure for Mr. Scott’s theme; in him the theme of alienation and 
“the moral isolationism of modern man” is central. For this problem of 
problems the imagination of Eliot is endlessly referable: 

What shall we ever do? 
The hot water at ten. 
And if it rains, a closed car at four. 
And we shall play a game of chess, 
Pressing lidless eyes and waiting for a knock 
upon the door. 


When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 

She smooths her hair with automatic hand, 
And puts a record on the gramaphone. 

What Mr. Scott has to say about the penetrating achievement of Eliot is 
surely very good, but there is the possibility that he has raised a point about 
a substantial weakness in the imaginative act of Eliot and then skipped over 
it in a light page or two without stressing its radical importance. The poet, 
especially the poet of the Four Quartets and The Cocktail Party, is a man who 
is profoundly addicted to Platonic and Plotinian speculation and to the Pla- 
tonic tradition of Christian mysticism. There are, therefore, a number of 
critics who have raised this essential question: Though Eliot has in a superb 
way penetrated into the flatness of modern man and his estrangement from 
the levels of the moral and the eternal, is he himself the man who can finally 
lead us out of the manichaean darkness? Is he not to some degree a Christian 
Manichaean himself? This is suggested as a point of discussion for all those 
who are increasingly interested in the way in which different theological sys- 
tems can either illuminate or distort the final imaginative act of the liter- 
ary man. 


2. Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature is really a group of 
eighteen papers given in the form of lectures in two series at the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in New York City. They include the distinguished views of such 
people as William Barrett, Cleanth Brooks, David Daiches, Denis de Rouge- 
mont, Irwin Edman, Wallace Fowlie, Horace Victor Gregory, Delmore 
Schwartz and James Johnson Sweeney. They have been edited by Stanley 
Romaine Hopper who has also contributed a paper called “Mysticism as a 
Solution to the Poet’s Dilemma,” in which, anent Eliot, he does point out the 
danger I have myself suggested: that a poetry of mysticism may turn out to 
be “the subtlest of all romanticisms.” 
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In reviewing such a galaxy as the above, one has to be unashamedly guilty 
of electing to make some remarks on those whose views fall into the patterns 
we have already been discussing; what follows, therefore, cannot hope to 
reflect the many-sided qualities and values of this interesting volume. I shall 
begin with David Daiches’ essay, “Theodicy, Poetry, and Tradition.” 

The whole trouble is that Mr. Daiches has no trouble including within the 
poetic situation the fact or the problem of belief; it would indeed be a relief 
if he found some difficulty in exercising this maneuver. But the glib language 
and movement which is able to accomplish a new Nil alienum, which in the 
language of tension, counterpointing and multiple vision is able to insert any 
kind of material into poetry, gets finally to be appalling. Let us hope we do 
him an injustice, but he seems quite content with any combination of knowl- 
edges and experiences that will help us to juggle points of tension in the air— 
and if it be religion, well and good. Allen Tate has recently published a mag- 
nificent insistence that there can be neither knowledge nor life without belief, 
and that we have been reduced to the secular adoration of a life of means 
without ends; but this view of Mr. Daiches seems to me to sum up in its 
own way a vast poetic secularism in which all ends can be reduced to the 
means of poetic tension and counterpoint. 

On the other hand, Denis de Rougemont (“Religion and the Mission of 
the Artist”) is not a critic but he has some things to say that, though they 
have been said before, need a good deal of repeating. He has a view of the 
work of art which, though simplistic in sound, may very well yet win the 
battle in this sharp contemporary discussion of poetry and belief. He has an 
aversion, as this reviewer does, for most of our traditional phrases and 
words, such as “mission of art,” “creative,” even for the magic word “beauty” 
itself. He would have the work of art signify, albeit organically and by means 
of its own structure, and he would deny to it the right to be caught in its 
own sounds and interior structures. . . . “It is a trap, but an oriented trap.” 
This seems to me to mean, and very rightly, that art is an organic word, 
with all the vocation of any human word for saying something, and 
De Rougemont refuses the great romantic temptation of the autonomous 
literary object. This is simplistic, indeed, but sometimes a long history of 
overly sophisticated theory forces the challenge to begin all over again 
with simplicities. 

All this has several important implications which I should like to develop. 
First of all the whole literary theory and problem of analogy rears its noble 
head here again. What does this doctrine mean? Does it mean that any ele- 
ment, even the elements of dialectical conclusion and theological belief, must 
suffer the consequences of simply analogizing themselves to the literary 
organism, of becoming usable material, literally material, that adapt them- 
selves to the new literary artifact? Or does analogy mean, above all, that 
each element enters with its own existential rights and on its own level. 
Conclusion and belief as such, therefore—and history, where the belief is his- 
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torical—cannot become so many other symbols but must be allowed to stand 
in their own hard, committed purity. This review, in a series of articles, has 
constantly pushed the suggestion that, where this attitude toward poetry and 
belief would hold, then belief and the historical, though they are indeed illu- 
minated by the total crganism of a literary piece, would also be allowed to 
communicate their own hard vitality. So that the position may be maintained 
that, where you have belief and where you have a symbolistic degradation 
of it, two essentially different types of poetry emerge. Jean Daniélou and 
Malcolm Ross have, each in their own fashion, insisted on this possibility. 
There is no more blessed gift given to men than a proper theory of analogy, 
but it can also become the great corrupter of history and belief. And the 
crux of the matter always seems to be whether this latter pair are ever to 
be allowed to enter the the literary organism on their own terms and to 
exercise their own vital activity. Mr. McLuhan, in his piece on Joyce, has, 
better than anybody else, revealed the remarkable analogical resources of the 
Irish writer, but it still remains an unsettled question in the minds of some 
people whether or no Joyce was not to be numbered among the corrupters 
of some important aspects of analogical workmanship. They believe that 
Joyce has created as many problems as he has solved. 

Another essay in this collection that is rich in meaning for the religious 
thinker is Cleanth Brooks’s “Metaphor and the Function of Criticism.” One 
might have smiled seventy-five years ago at the notion that there is a valid 
connection between the restoration of metaphor as the essence of poetry and 


the restoration of the religious instinct in our civilization. But smile or smile 
not, it is so. I cite the following sentence from Brooks’s paper: 


Nor is it an accident that so many of the modern critics who have . . . taken a position 
sympathetic to Hulme in making metaphor the essence of poetry, have gone on, either 
to avow an orthodox religious position, or else to avow the possibility and necessity for 
metaphysics as a science. I mention such names as those of T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, 
Allen Tate, J. C. Ransom, R. P. Blackmur, Ivor Winters, Austin Warren, and could 
remember many more. 


What has happened, of course, as Brooks indicates, is that poetry has 
ceased to be a fluffy, Arnoldian affair that would yield to science the total 
empire of knowledge and would leave to itself the dubious task of providing 
objectless values to the human spirit and surcease of emptiness to its emo- 
tional and affective life. Instead, poetry has become metaphysical and a 
mode of tapping regions of being that are not available to the purely rational 
mind. Correspondingly, metaphor is no longer the tool of a rhetorician or 
scientist who merely uses it to decorate idly what is already known, but has 
itself become “a mode of apprehension and a method of discovery.” And this, 
if we would only see through it clearly, involves a revolution wherein an 
advance in technique really means an entirely new anthropology and a new 
view both of man and reality. It means, as Mr. McLuhan has elsewhere 
pointed out, a great victory over the Cartesian spirit within which man (and 
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reality) had been flattened out to the single plane of the clear, scientific and 
univocal idea. Human thought (and being) now has many levels, all made 
intelligible again by the renaissance of metaphorical and analogical thought. 

Though this new poetry and these new critics are the last to equate the 
idea of poetry with religion—as Arnold did—surely it is no wonder that, 
in the light of this revolution, in the light, that is, of a doctrine of many 
levels of being and many levels of thought, they have often espoused a 
religious position. 

These, then, are only passing and overly quick hints at some of the fields 
of contact, and fields of collaborative discussion, that lie open to the theo- 
logian and the literary man. Literature is not a thing of play and ornament 
and amusement, but has again become a place where issues of transcendent 
importance are being fought out. For it is not really the bomb that is 
troubling the minds and the conscience of men; now, as always, it is the 
nature and the possibility of knowledge that is more at the root of human 
anxiety. 

Fordham University. WituuaM F. Lyncu. 


4. Art and Being 


ArT AND Society. A Reinterpretation of Plato. By Catherine Rau. New York: 

Richard R. Smith, Inc. Pp. 88. $2.50. 

MEN I Hop Great. By Francois Mauriac. New York: Philosophical Library. 

Pp. 130. $3.00. 

PascaL: His Lire anp Works. By Jean Mesnard. New York: Philosophical 

Library. Pp. 210. $3.75. 

Pascat’s UnrinisHep Apo.ocy. By Sister Mary Louise Hubert, O.P. New 

Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 165. $3.00. 

GoeTue’s Faust as A RENAISSANCE Man. By Harold Jantz. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. Pp. 198. $3.50. 
Goetue’s Faust. Parts I and II. Translated by Louis Macneice. New York: 

Oxford University Press. Pp. 306. $4.00. 

Portrait or Leon Bioy. By E. T. Dubois. New York: Sheed & Ward. 

Pp. 125. $2.00. 

It is becoming daily more evident that the need for collaborative thinking 
has arisen in the world of literature for both the imaginative and the critical 
intelligence. Today, more than ever before, both are experiencing a progres- 
sive awareness of confrontation by the whole world of being and, therefore, 
of values. John Crowe Ransom has recently insisted that the act of criticism 
cannot be performed in a literary vacuum, that it involves not only the work 
of art and the artist as manifested “in” the work of art, but also the artist’s 
ontological adventure into the world of being. Thus the relationship of 
literature to reality has put the critic in the position where the demands of 
order itself call for a combination of sense and sensibility; in other words, 
literature cannot consider itself as “outside” the rest of things. 
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The problem is not a new one. Catherine Rau’s reinterpretation of Plato’s 
theory of art calls attention to the fact that the critic cannot restrict himself 
to the Republic alone. The whole thesis of Art and Society aims at the whole 
of the Platonic corpus. Bosanquet, Carrit, Croce, nearly all the aesthetic 
theoreticians have attacked the “moralistic fallacy” of Republic X. Miss 
Rau would have it that the Laws principally, and many of the other dia- 
logues such as the Phaedrus and the Timaeus, contain statements proving 
Plato’s position to have been a much broader one than that of Republic X. 
Plato did hold art to be a form of communication especially in the matter 
of civic, military and religious feelings. But art, to him, was a form of knowl- 
edge. Even the scientific precision of the skilled craftsman manifests a basic 
rationality—despite his work being an exclusively material process. Healthy 
art communicates ideas, is part of the organism of the body politic, and 
transports the problem of “art for art’s sake” into a more difficult region 
of reality to interpret, one that lies somewhere between communion and 
communication. 

As to the “moralistic fallacy” of Republic X, Miss Rau explains in part 
that Plato here is not interested in giving a general theory of art, but rather 
a theory of education. What he says about the poets and the fables and 
censorship makes some sense if they are taken to mean the kind of art he 
would allow in the ideal state. Plato is not talking aesthetic here but morals 
and practical politics, Santayana’s accusation against a Plato suppressing the 
drama loses some of its force when Plato points out not only the defects 
in contemporary drama (it imitates any kind of person or thing) but goes 
on at length to explain that only the imitation of the moderate and reason- 
able man will be allowed (i.e., in the ideal education, which is a preparation 
for a place in a state governed by reason). 

Taking a more personal and less theoretical approach, Mauriac widens 
the horizons of the question somewhat in a handful of little essays on the 
men he holds great. It is significant that they are all literary men, artists 
of the pen. Their art has given them a quality of greatness and it is Mauriac’s 
purpose to focus on one aspect of that art, to find, as it were, the heart of 
their magnitude. Pascal taught the world how knowledge could live with 
passion, how reason could be complemented by the heart. He forced a joy- 
ful light into the shadows of Jansenism. Voltaire had to attack him because 
Voltaire had the apperception to realize Pascal’s process of reconciliation 
would undermine the alienators on the periphery of the encyclopedia. Vol- 
taire saw all too clearly that in the scientific century “Pascal would have 
endorsed Free Thinking,” for “to no other heart was God more perceptible.” 

Moliére, on the other hand, is sad, much sadder than Pascal. He was per- 
sonally a taciturn and gloomy man. Yet his plays deride the unlimited virtue 
of a pious Orgon with whom Tartuffe is living. Moliére followed one thing 
all his life, instinct. His only restraint seemed to be the fear of ridicule. Yet 
the very instinct by which he expected the world to be all natural and 
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reasonable betrayed him tragically in the end. He could not see that nature 
itself invites to reflection, purity, that the ascetic abuses nature less than 
the sensualist. Rousseau whose magic artistry invested corruption with all 
the purest sentiments of grace—at least Moliére did not lie—still defends 
the supernatural as a maniac and a madman. Chateaubriand, “virtuoso of 
boredom,” communicated to his century a despair which seems to have been 
a presentiment that “More than once death will swallow up the races, will 
pour silence over events as the snow fallen during the night silences the rattle 
of carts.” Balzac spawns out of the clammy walls of the Vauquer household 
the family whose greed or particular bent keeps them from ever looking up 
at the stars. Flaubert put the infinite into the ridiculous and at the end, 
ascetic, softened by age, nothing was left but to “incarnate himself in two 
half-wits (Hommais and Bournisien) that his genius has made immortal.” 
Barrés, Loti, Graham Greene and Gide, all have faced the isolation of man 
in the midst of things, his constant contact with the forces of evil, his need 
for orientation and for integration. 

Jean Mesnard’s Pascal, His Life and Works, and Sister Mary Louis 
Hubert’s Pascal’s Unfinished Apology, both contribute to the outlining of a 
problem and to the knowledge of the man who may be said to be the problem. 
Both are scholarly works, the one contributing to the biography, the other 
contributing to the knowledge of the works of the man. Here was a man, 
a mathematician, a scientist of world consequence, who, in his innermost 
thoughts considered science and mathematics as dross. He is credited with 
founding the modern theory of probabilities, inventing the mathematical 
triangle, discovering the properties of the cycloid, and contributing to 
the advance of differential calculus, yet he is best remembered for his defense 
of Antoine Arnauld, Jansenist, against the attacks of the Jesuits, Lettres 
écrites & un provincial (1656), a masterpiece in the literature of polite irony. 
Voltaire was to inherit that irony and wield it with devastating effect—hav- 
ing first divested it of all politeness. 

Jean Mesnard plumbs deep into the dilemma of Pascal’s desperately serious 
Jansenism and his more moderate Catholicism. The question assumes a 
climactic quality of pique when one reads that Pére Beurier, the priest who 
attended him at his deathbed, first gave an all-out endorsement of Pascal’s 
Catholicity, then retracted everything, and finally retracted the retractation. 
On the other hand Sister Marie Louise Hubert carefully puts together the 
evidence that seems to indicate that Pascal’s apparently disjointed writings 
were part of a larger whole, the Apology for the Christian Religion against 
the libertines. Again no conclusive answer can be given because only Pascal 
knows what he himself intended and to hold the Pensées to so rigid a struc- 
ture might indeed be beyond his intent. 

Harold Jantz’s study on Goethe’s Faust could well render the definitive 
conclusions on the uncertainties and apparent contradictions that plague the 
great work. According to this scholar’s interpretation or better reinterpreta- 
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tion of the masterpiece, Faust becomes a man of the Renaissance, a mind of 
the age of learning, the poetic—and logical—result of that vast widening of 
human horizons on all levels of life that was the Renaissance. Using Nicholas 
of Cusa, Pico della Mirandola, and Nostradamus as his three great proto- 
types, the author has very carefully explored the mind and spirit and the 
theology of that time. His conclusions seem warranted by his premises and, 
until a telling objective refutation comes along, it can be said that Faust 
was not a romantic, not a man of his generation, in anything but appear- 
ance. Together with Louis Macneice’s excellent poetic rendition of the poem’s 
principal parts Faust as a Renaissance Man should lend a new fascination to 
the reading of that fascinating opus. 

Elfriede Dubois’ Portrait of Leon Bloy gives in concentrate one aspect of 
a many-sided enigmatic figure. Saints have loved poverty like Assisi or 
Benedict Joseph Labre, but Bloy makes of it a terrible instrument of redemp- 
tion, sometimes even to the point of neglecting charity. He was stubborn, 
fierce in his convictions, a Chesterton without paradox and without joy. His 
insights shocked the tepid Christian and spurred the devout. When asked on 
his deathbed what he felt, he replied: “An enormous curiosity.” Miss Dubois’ 
carefully wrought, objective little book adds another bit of light to the figure 
of the man of whom Barbey d’Aurevilly said, “Léon Bloy is a cathedral 
gargoyle pouring waters of heaven on good and bad alike.” 

Plato, Mauriac, Pascal, Moliére, Faust, Leon Bloy—the elenchus could be 
extended or changed, but the critic’s problem would remain the same. In 
scientific scholarship or in the wider reaches of aesthetic interpretation, each 
name implies a series of relationships, a set of values that have become 
somehow inexhaustible. The critic can never write finis to the function of 
art in society, to the creative tensions of passion and reason. Where being 
touches upon order, where order reaches out toward the infinite, artist and 
philosopher, theologian and critic will always find a common meeting ground 
for the exchange of insight and of fact. In one way or another, Chateau- 
briand, Balzac, Flaubert, Greene and Gide and all the rest have been able 
to indicate the existence of some of the collaborative relationships in being 
and art. It remains the privilege of many to share that collaboration, to 
bring to all who can hear it the fruit of the values derived from that mutual 
drive toward reality of the men of “art” and the men of “truth.” 

Fordham University. Victor R. YANITELLI. 


PHILOSOPHY 


CurisTiAn Eruics. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc. Pp. x, 470. $6.00. 
This book should be accorded a most enthusiastic reception. It would not 
be wrong to say that in the field of general ethics it is one of the most 
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important and original works to have come from the pen of a modern Catho- 
lic philosopher in quite some time. However excellent and necessary some 
of the customary commentaries on revered systems of the past may be, the 
reader will be unable to locate the present work among them. It is in no 
way a commentary. That is not to say that the book’s originality is of the 
ridiculous sort which has no affinities with the truth of the ancient or recent 
past. Past truth as truth is perennial. But it always needs to be seen again 
freshly. More than that, it has to be added to further and developed by 
perennial truths discovered in the present. Christian Ethics is truly original 
in several ways. Its author methodologically suspends, as it were, what he 
has learned from his teachers and from the study of the history of philosophy, 
and deliberately tries to take a completely fresh look at the data of morality 
as if for the first time. The resultant philosophical insights are then pre 
sented in the order of discovery, so that the reader might “co-discover” them 
with the author. The insights to be found in the work not only afford the 
reader an opportunity for a new deeper appreciation of older acquisitions in 
the history of moral philosophy, but principally present him with a wholly 
new set of valid and penetrating analyses. 

The work is not expressly a “defense” of Christian morality. As a sincere 
and intellectually honest attempt, however, to face the data and to report 
faithfully the philosophical truth embodied and revealed in them, it offers 
material for the best kind of defense. The reader will find no unconscious 
intellectual dishonesty here, inspired by misguided zeal. Nor will he find any 
shallow attempts due to neurotic anxiety to cover up the fact that there are 
problems which either the author himself or in some cases the objective limi- 
tations of the human mind cannot completely solve. On the contrary, he will 
find that such problems are focussed clearly in consciousness and recognized 
for what they are as part of the task of philosophical analysis. Something in 
the nature of a defense is present in Chapter 12, which contains a refutation 
of ethical relativism which is both vigorous and able. At its conclusion, on 


page 128, the author writes: 


In our age of psychoanalysis it is high time that we had a psychoanalysis of relativ- 
ism. If anything calls for a psychoanalytic investigation, it is the artificial and desperate 
effort to deny the most obvious data and to make of them innumerably different things— 
anything in fact except what they distinctly reveal themselves to be. 

Something must be said about the title of the book and its implications. 
The author himself says that the title implies a thesis, namely, the existence 
of a Christian ethics. He then goes on to explain how he conceives this ethics 
and how it is to be distinguished from moral theology as a truly philosophical 
discipline. In the final chapter, on page 453, he writes: 

It is a pure philosophical exploration introducing no arguments which are not 
accessible through our lumen naturale (light of reason), whereas in moral theology 
faith is presupposed, and revealed truth which surpasses our reason is included in the 


argumentation. Christian ethics is a strict philosophical analysis, starting from the 
data accessible to our mind through experience. It in no way ignores the essential dis- 
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tinction between faith and reason, revealed knowledge and natural knowledge. But it 
implies a relation to Revelation insofar as it includes the reality which is only possible 
through Christian Revelation. It is purely philosophical in its approach and method, 
but its object is the undeniable reality of Christian morality which is a full datum for 


our experience as well. 

The author’s approach to the rational evidence required for a philosophical 
analysis of morality is not one which is interested in direct logical demonstra- 
tion by deduction. It is rather one which can rightly be termed the phe- 
nomenological method, if only that term be properly understood. It is a 
method of eidetic intuition. Its presupposition is that intelligible unities, dis- 
cernible as data of a problem or an object in question, are “given’’ immedi- 
ately in concrete experience. It further presupposes that these data are sus- 
ceptible of philosophical analysis by the mind in terms of self-evident meta- 
physical truths constitutive of them. Supernatural morality, not to be vali- 
dated as such by reason of course, is embodied in concrete experience, and 
to this extent the intelligible unities of its acts ought to be susceptible of 
essential analysis and of essential comparison with the data of natural moral- 
ity. The former then sheds light on the latter, and it attracts the reason to 
itself by way of contrast and as holding out hope of a higher fulfillment of 
natural morality. It should be noted at this point, however, that a formal and 
complete analysis of Christian morals alone is not undertaken in the present 
volume as a task in itself. This is promised for a second volume which is in 
preparation. In the present work the author is principally concerned with an 
analysis of the presuppositions and the general and special categories neces- 
sary for the philosophical understanding of any moral data whatsoever. Ex- 
amples of Christian morality are drawn on, it is true, but mainly within such 
a context. The reader can obtain a clear understanding of both the author’s 
general method and of his concept of a Christian ethics from the “Pro- 
legomena” and the “Conclusion” of the work respectively. 

It cannot be said that the book is easy reading. It requires sustained con- 
centration on a continuous succession of severely intellectual analyses. Analy- 
sis is piled high upon analysis. Analysis is tightly squeezed within another 
analysis. For the book is predominantly, necessarily, and most successfully, 
a series of interconnected metaphysical analyses of data which involves one 
in ever-deepening and ever-extending insights into more and more of the 
intelligible unities and diversities found in concrete experience. Except for 
indirect demonstrations and for refutations of opposite positions, it can be 
said that there are no arguments or proofs to be found in the book and, above 
all, no flights of hypothetical speculation. It is not that the author does not 
see any value in demonstration and hypothesis. He realizes that full justice 
has first to be done to the data before deductions and hypotheses are in order 
and can be of value. Otherwise, they can do a disservice to the cause of pro- 
found philosophical understanding. His point is that fuller justice still 
needs to be done to moral data and that complete justice, of course, is 
never to be expected. 
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With characteristic and appropriate lack of embarrassment in the face of 
modern relativism, the author offers us a treatment of morals which is com- 
pletely objective and absolute. With equal lack of embarrassment, the present 
reviewer would characterize his general approach broadly as having more 
in common with modern axiological treatments of the subject than with 
older “ontological” and teleological treatments. The author’s main concept 
and favorite term is “value.” This he conceives of as the characteristic of 
“importance-in-itself” attaching to varied objects. It is grasped, moreover, as 
an ultimate, objective and irreducible “datum” through direct intellectual 
perception. His analysis of value in general and of what he calls “morally 
relevant” values and “moral” values in particular, proceeds frankly on an 
intuitive basis. Finally, it can be noted that the author’s point of departure 
and the general context in which he derives his analyses are to be traced to 
a philosophical “personalism.” The chapter entitled “Value and Being,” how- 
ever, makes it very clear that the author does not divorce the realms of 
value and being. Nor does his position logically require it, as he himself 
points out. His “intuition,” too, must not be construed as some form of emo- 
tional awareness or sympathetic cognition not fundamentally of an intellectual 
nature. At bottom it is identical with the intellectual intuition of the self- 
evident. Finally, his “personalism” is to be understood not in terms of 
psychology but in terms of the ontology of personal reality in its personal 
character as such. In his “objectivism,” axiological emphasis, intuition 
and personalism, the author stands implacably against all forms of what 
may be called “intellectual reductionism.” He opposes not only the 
absurd attempt of relativism to reduce values to something subjective 
and inconstant, but also the attempt on the part of certain other posi- 
tions to reduce moral good and values generally to some other objec- 
tive basis or “reason why” of them. In this connection, he argues very 
convincingly that such attempts try to reduce the irreducible and in doing 
so must always inevitably beg the question by implicitly presupposing as ulti- 
mate and irreducible precisely what they are trying to reduce. Similarly he 
deplores the attempt to base the philosophy of morals on a foundation of 
direct logical demonstration. This he interprets as trying to reduce the intui- 
tively self-evident to the level of what has to be “proved.” Finally, the author 
says that he can in no way understand the mentality which cannot appreciate 
that the “chosiste” approach to personal beings is hardly calculated to give 
the best type of knowledge about the nature of personal beings. He offers 
evidence in abundance against the mentality which somehow conceives analy- 
ses of personal acts of consciousness to be of a purely empirical nature and 
not in any way essential or philosophical. 

The general plan of the book is broken down into two main sections. Part 
One deals with the analysis of value in general and the problems connected 
with it. Part Two is concerned with an analysis of morality in the light of 
the foregoing analysis and with other related problems. Value is first 
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approached from the point of view of its role in human motivation. Here 
it is seen within an analysis of three types of “good,” which the author 
denominates respectively, the important-in-itself, the subjectively-satisfying, 
and the objective good for the person. The value is identical with the impor- 
tant-in-itself. A special chapter is devoted to the so-called “useful good” 
which the author does not include in his primary categories of the good. 
Value is then considered from the standpoint of its own ontological reality, 
independently of its role in human motivation. A distinction is made betwen 
ontological values, qualitative values, and the value of being-as-such. The 
questions of the unity of values, the relation of value and being, and the 
connection of value with God and with the human spirit’s ascent to God 
bring the first part of the book to a close. 

Part Two is subdivided into four parts: “Value and Morality,” “Freedom,” 
“The Sources of Moral Goodness” and “The Roots of Moral Evil.” The 
author divides the area of moral acts into a threefold sphere of actions, 
responses and virtues. He is anxious to emphasize the role of what he calls 
affective responses (love, hate, joy, sorrow, etc.) in the life of the person 
generally and in their importance for his moral life in particular. In the 
chapter on the roots of moral evil the influence of St. Augustine’s concept of 
these roots as being twofold, pride and concupiscence, is very much in evi- 
dence, but the author develops the idea further: into a “quasi-empirical” 
concept of three “centers” in man, the one of morality and the other two 
of immorality. 


It is impossible in a short review of such a work to indicate fully the 
nature of all the material to be found in it. It is hoped that the reader has 
been given a general “sense” of what to expect from the book and that he 
will be moved to consult this excellent work itself. 

Fordham University. BERNARD B, GILLIGAN. 


Sm Tuomas Browne. A Study in Religious Philosophy. By William P. 
Dunn. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. Pp. viii, 182. 
$3.00. 

This is an extensive and comprehensive study of the religious philosophy 
of the seventeenth-century physician and author of Religio Medici. The 
author, who has recently retired from the faculty of the English department 
at the University of Minnesota, has revised the original first edition of his 
volume, published in 1926 and now out of print. In his complete revision 
he has received enlargement of understanding from such works as Olivier 
Leroy’s Le Chevalier Thomas Browne (1931), Basil Willey’s The “cven- 
teenth Century Background (1934), and Douglas Bush’s English Literature 
in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (1945), particularly this last work. 

Mr. Dunn’s objective is the serious study of Browne’s philosophy in itself 
and in relation to the intellectual background of the seventeenth century. He 
has achieved this objective in an eminent degree. He admits that Browne’s 
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chief claim to fame is literary, and discusses his style only in passing in 
order to concentrate on the substance of his writings. The reader is led . 
through the deep and brilliant veins of Browne’s thought on religion, on 
nature, on man—its power and imaginative splendor being revealed in 
Religio Medici, Urn Burial, The Garden of Cyrus, and Vulgar Discourses. 
The largest portion of the study is devoted to Religio Medici. 

The general plan is orderly, though not entirely lucid or free from digres- 
sions. The author presents a sweeping view of the world of ideas in which 
the famous physician moved and lived, from the ancient past down through 
the Middle Ages to the Renaissance and present. He presents Browne as one 
who keenly seeks religious, scientific and philosophic truth in a century intel- 
lectually shaken by the decaying medieval conception of the universe and the 
startling impact of modern science upon the humanistic mind nurtured on 
the science and pseudo science of the Middle Ages. In the midst of these 
conflicting orders of thought Browne stands, afflicted with melancholy as 
John Donne was, yet optimistic as was Bacon, as he searched for the meaning 
of the universe and of human life. 

From the point of view of religion Browne’s Religio Medici, according to 
Mr. Dunn, “is apparently a succession of moods which run the gamut of 
orthodox submission, persistent skepticism, mystical flights, scientific argu- 
ment, idle curiosity, and Stoic world-weariness—all imbedded in a discursive, 
intimately personal narrative.” His philosophy “lies within the framework 
of knowledge and beliefs that was inherited from the Middle Ages and carried 
down through the Renaissance in the long tradition of humanism.” Mr. 
Dunn devotes more than half of his study to Browne’s conception of two large 
elements of this traditional knowledge: the macrocosm, the universe or 
nature, “the art of God”; and the microcosm or “inner world of man.” 

In developing the Brownian conception of the macrocosm, the author 
considers his philosophical ideas as “a kind of link between Hooker and the 
Cambridge Platonists,” and he devotes considerable space to these relations 
in a discerning chapter. The theme of mortality inevitably preoccupies 
Browne, but it is never as melancholic a preoccupation as it is with Donne. 
In fact, Browne’s temperament is unusually hopeful in a century which has 
a reputation for melancholy; he seems to blend the optimism of Bacon with 
the melancholy of Donne. 

Mr. Dunn has written an eminently readable study of the seventeenth- 
century author. He has included generous excerpts from Browne’s works, 
using the definitive text of the Geoffrey Keynes edition (1928-31), with 
modernization of the spelling and capitalization of the Keynes text. The 
author does not attempt to link Browne with any “system” of philosophical 
thought. He does not present him as a philosopher, but as a man of thought 
in a century of men who thought brilliantly and powerfully, however illogi- 
cally. 

Perhaps the author has overdone the background of the thought of Browne 
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to the extent of overlong digressions on the concepts of ancient, medieval 
and Renaissance thinkers which results in Browne being lost in the maze of 
these departures. At times Mr. Dunn pauses to pass unfavorable judgment 
upon Aristotle and scholastic philosophy when such judgment is not justified. 
Seventeenth-century scientific discoveries, and modern scientific discoveries 
as well, may invalidate the physics of Aristotle and the schoolmen, but these 
discoveries do not necessarily invalidate their metaphysics. Nevertheless, 
the present study is a penetrating criticism of the seventeenth-century literary 


figure, Sir Thomas Browne. 
Le Moyne College. Rosert J. O’CONNELL. 


THE EXIsTeNTIALISTS. A Critical Study. By James Collins. Chicago: Henry 

Regnery Co. Pp. 268. $4.50. 

James Collins has long been known to readers of THoucHT and other 
philosophical journals for his remarkably objective and scholarly articles on 
various modern philosophers, especially the Existentialists. These articles 
have won him the reputation of being one of the most mature and well- 
informed Catholic philosophical minds in this country. It is a pleasure, there- 
fore, to welcome the publication of this first full-length study on his favorite 
theme—which contains much new material not previously published in article 
form. Nor does the author disappoint our expectations. His work appears to 
this reviewer as without doubt the most reliable and objective general study 
of Existentialism yet to be published in English. 

The plan of the book is well chosen. After a brief introductory treatment 
of the sources of contemporary Existentialism in Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and 
Husserl, the four outstanding representatives of the movement are analyzed 
in detail, namely, Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, and Heidegger. Only after these 
thinkers have been studied in their divergent originality does the author 
attempt in a final chapter, probably the most valuable in the book, to pick 
out the threads of common unity traversing their thought. These he groups 
under five existential themes: the venture of philosophizing, descriptive meta- 
physics, man in the world, man and fellow man, man and God. Thus he avoids 
the defect so characteristic of most of the other expositions of Existentialism, 
that of fixing on one type of existentialist thinking, usually the atheistic 
brand of Sartre or the early Heidegger, and then admitting or excluding all 
others insofar as they conform, or do not, to the arbitrarily selected norm. 

The first part of the book is the least satisfactory. The summaries of Kierke- 
gaard, Nietzsche, and Husserl attempt to go into too much detail in too short 
a space, so that the exposition is overdense, too frequently merely referring, 
without amplification, to many points of doctrine with which only a special- 
ist would be sufficiently familiar. The element of risk and “leap in the dark” 
in Kierkegaard’s notion of faith also does not appear to receive sufficient 
exposition. But the exposés of the four main contemporaries are very com- 
petently done, with scrupulous objectivity and attention to nuances. The last 
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part, comparing and contrasting the four doctrines, is most illuminating. 

The subtitle, “A Critical Study,” is verified by the discreet but effective 
use throughout of an open-minded existential Thomism as critical point of 
reference. One of the most valuable services rendered by the book is its point- 
ing out, when occasion arises, how the attacks of the Existentialists against 
what they call the “traditional metaphysics” all fail to register against the 
genuine Thomistic positions. This is particularly true of their supposed elimi- 
nation of all theoretical proofs for the existence of God. Thus he shrewdly 
puts his finger on the weak spot in Marcel’s case against the traditional 
arguments, namely, the latter’s overrationalistic notion of proof as a mere 
conceptual deduction from previously admitted abstract definitions with no 
roots in existence. Such a procedure may be Spinozan or Wolffian but is 
definitely not that of authentic Thomism. 

Prospective readers must be warned, however, that this is not an easy 
popular exposé. It remains consistently on the level of closely reasoned, pro- 
fessional philosophical analysis and requires a mature philosophical mind 
to keep up with it. 

In summary, Dr. Collins’ study may not be an easy one, but because of 
its rare combination of alert Thomism with sympathetic objective under- 
standing of non-Thomistic thinkers it is certainly a valuable and much- 
needed one in American Catholic philosophical circles. 

Bellarmine College. W. Norris CLARKE. 


RELIGION 


LA VIE CONTEMPLATIVE EST-ELLE POSSIBLE DANS LE MONDE? By A. M. 

Goichon. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 264. 65 frs. belges. 

The book’s title states the problem. One answer points immediately to the 
example of the Blessed Mother and of St. John the Apostle, neither of them 
religious, much less cloistered religious, yet both of them exemplars for laity, 
religious and clergy alike. Situated spiritually at the foot of the Cross, in the 
world yet not of it, Mary and John must guide any theorizing about the 
possibility of contemplation “in the world,” i.e., apart from the strictly 
cloistered monks and nuns. 

This is the author’s fourteenth major publication in the equivalent of a 
lifetime’s work of writing on Christian philosophy and theology and Arabian 
philosophy and sociology. A footnote on page 18 explicitly mentions that the 
author is a member of the laity and this work not the work of a theologian. 
Yet this reviewer wonders how a theologian would do this job at all differ- 
ently; it is a real contribution to the modern literature of ascetical theology. 
The book is based upon and documented from the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the two Teresas, St. Catherine of Siena, St. John of the Cross, mod- 
ern Thomistic philosophy, the Liturgy, the Gospels, pronouncements of the 
hierarchy and the Holy See. 
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After stating the problem the author takes up the question of what the 
contemplative life is in itself and what it is not, treats of the means available 
in the world, then explores more deeply and at length the reality behind 
the term, “contemplative action.” Our sometimes fuzzy thinking might well 
adopt the author’s term, “apostolic life,” in place of the more common “mixed 
life.” Apart from the primacy of contemplation in the contemplative life, 
actually both “contemplatives” and “actives” do have, in varying degrees, a 
“mixed life” to lead. Outside the cloister, too, rather than a juxtaposition or 
succession of contemplation and action, the one should inform the other. 
This works out a new unity, the “apostolic life,” whose “contemplative 
action” is essentially different from the kind of action had when there is a 
switch back and forth from contemplation to action and vice-versa. It is 
essentially different because the secularistic tendencies of the latter are nega- 
tived. The author’s explanation of “contemplative action” is shot through 
with the nicest practical applications of the theology of grace. 

Contemplatives are needed in the world to leaven it by the direct contact 
of their personal lives. The special difficulties of a contemplative life, “in the 
world but not of it,” are many and obvious. But it is unthinkable that the 
Holy Spirit is lacking the special graces that correspond to a special need 
of our times. In our times the organization and approval of secular institutes, 
without any external distinctive dress, is one manifestation that the Church 
judges a noncloistered living of the Evangelical counsels possible, and pos- 
sible, too, whatever such a way of life implies. There is room “in the world” 
for such a way of life. And there is a special need. 

Pope Pius XII, moreover, has over and again insisted on the need today 
of a much higher life of prayer; and he is speaking of the laity, too. The 
strictly cloistered religious groups are “made to order” for the development, 
under God, of a contemplative life and of contemplation. But they do not 
monopolize it. Contemplation itself, since it is a free gift of God, is not com- 
mon to all inside the cloister. Nor has there been, in actuality, a limitation 
of this gift to those within the cloister. Distinguishing the gift of contempla- 
tion from the contemplative life (which latter does the groundwork for fur- 
ther grace), the author shows how the difficulties of an “active” life can be 
approached in order to prepare the way to lead a contemplative life, even 
“in the world.” 

The parallel is not explicitly made (perhaps because the author is not a 
religious) but this reviewer suggests that the volume’s practical suggestions 
would apply a fortiori to the solution of the prayer difficulties that arise in 
the so-called “mixed” life because of the ever insistent need of “action.” All 
religious, too, have this problem to solve in the concrete, Is their “mixed” 
life to be a conglomeration of Prayers and Actions, or is their Action to 
be infused by Prayer? In other words, should not the mixture of Prayer and 
Action in their life be analogically closer to a chemical mixture than to a 
physical mixture? If the end product is a tertium quid, viz., “contemplative 
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action,” then what might not their prayer be! And what effects might not 
their action have! The problem of the relationship between contemplation 
and action is thus seen to be what we might call the problem of chord or 
discord and, on a deeper level, the problem of harmony and melody. Al- 
though the problem is explicitly proposed for the lay Christian, this reviewer 
wishes here to extend it and call it to the attention of spiritual directors of 
men and women in the religious life also. There is a difference between 
harmony and melody. And the organ registers of the human personality can, 
with the help of God’s grace, do much more than play a series of merely 
successive notes. A unified life is possible; and we rediscover the meaning 
of life when we see that daily living is a preparation for prayer and is itself 
transformed by prayer. As a human body is compenetrated by its blood, so 
the breath of the Holy Spirit can penetrate and transform the daily living 
of any member of the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body. 

Cardinal Suhard and Paul Claudel are quoted at some length on the 
dangers of the “administrative concept” of the life of the Church and of this 
concept’s principal preoccupation with the material order. The too facile 
suggestion that changing the liturgical language would be a cure-all is 
handled as it deserves. The following more pressing needs are mentioned. 
The too rapid celebration of Mass, personal rebuffs given by some of the 
clergy when approached in the line of their office, the banality of too many 
sermons, the substitutions of bourgeois prejudice for Christ’s own message, 
the difficulty of real recollection inside many church buildings, the closing 
of many churches early in the day, the scheduling of services without regard 
for the hour of day actually available to the laity because of their profes- 
sional and family obligations. None of these things would be bettered by a 
change in liturgical language. These suggestions are made by a European 
writer, but might serve as an examination of conscience for pastors any- 
where. The author goes on to show how even such difficulties may be trans- 
formed by the contemplative from obstacles into stepping stones. 

In short, since any Christian is interested in the problem of prayer, this 
book is a provocative one for Christians at all hierarchical levels. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Lewis DELMACE. 


Mary IN THE DocuMENTs OF THE CHURCH. By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. With a 
word to the reader by Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Press. Pp. xxii, 129. $2.25. 

The Editor’s Foreword to this attractive contribution to the study of 
Mariology states that the book was originally planned to be part of a volume 
in a series of Christian sources, but that “in view of the interest that the 
Definition of the Dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin awakened 
even in non-Catholic circles, it was decided to edit a completely separate 
work, the present small volume.” Given that impetus, the featured selections 
from the riches of patristic lore along with extensive quotations from con- 
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ciliar and papal documents can confidently be expected to promote deeper 
study of the privileges of Mary. Here the reader will discover indications of 
the wealth of tribute to our Lady that characterizes every age of the Church’s 
history. Each passage is prefaced by a concise, informative summary of the 
background which evoked it. Particularly valuable are those excerpts drawn 
from the period preceding Chalcedon where the efforts to offset erroneous 
solutions to the Christological problem enable us to see significant impli- 
cations for Marian theology. 

The first five chapters offer concrete examples of the development of 
doctrine from the “Faith of the Early Church” and in the “Earliest Encomi- 
ums to Mary.” The devotion of the faithful as well as the official declarations 
of Apologists and Fathers indicate how in both East and West belief in 
Mary’s prerogatives had a firm hold on Catholic sentiment. Before the defi- 
nition of November 1, 1950, the vexing problem facing theologians was: 
Where, during the first four centuries, was the revelation touching on Mary’s 
Assumption to be found? This little volume presents a telling congeries of 
evidence. To read, for example, St. Hippolytus’ striking metaphor drawn 
from the Ark of the Covenant as an illustration of Mary’s incorrupti- 
bility and to follow that with an examination of the charming liter- 
ary praises of the “liturgical poet,” Ephrem, is to see at first hand the 
unmistakable, albeit implicit, acknowledgment of Mary’s part in our Redemp- 
tion that marked the devotion of Catholics in that period. In their elaboration 
of Mary’s title of “Second Eve” the early writers found inspiring incentive 
for their eulogies of the Mother of God. 

The latter half of the book presents dogmatic pronouncements of Popes 
and Councils, beginning with Trent and concluding with selections from 
Munificentissimus Deus. An especially felicitous addition is at the end in 
the catalogue of titles of Mary which indicates the profusion of expressions 
that shine forth in devotional and technical literature. Father Palmer has 
opened up a splendid field of theological study hitherto denied the student 
simply for lack of adequate presentation. As an earnest of the editor’s larger 
plan for a college student’s source book, Mary in the Documents of the 
Church is a boon to the interest of present-day readers in the study of 
Catholic tradition. 

Fordham University. P. S. Hurey. 


THe ExpLaNaTio SYMBOLI AD INITIANDOS. A Work of St. Ambrose. Edited 
by Richard Hugh Connolly, 0.S.B. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. 39. $2.00. 

With the death of Dom Connolly in 1948 at the age of seventy-four, the 
English-speaking world lost one of its greatest patristic scholars. A retiring, 
mild-mannered man whose health was never too robust, he was not well 
known outside of his own chosen field; but his clear-headed, precise and 
painstaking scholarship was nothing less than we have come to expect from 
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the Benedictines of Downside. And Dom Connolly had become identified with 
Downside: there he had studied as a boy, and there—after a period of studies 
and a few years of lecturing at Cambridge—he was to end his long and fruit- 
ful life. 

The present study (the last, we are told, in Cambridge’s first series of 
Texts and Studies) was a by-product of his work on the De Sacramentis, 
which most scholars now attribute to St. Ambrose—largely through the influ- 
ence of Dom Connolly’s monograph on the subject published in 1942. The 
Explanatio was prepared by another Cambridge patristic scholar, the dis- 
tinguished Canon of Lincoln, James H. Srawley, from manuscripts supplied 
by Dom Butler, Abbot of Downside; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the views expressed in this volume would have been substantially altered had 
it been published within Dom Connolly’s lifetime. 

Now the Explanatio Symboli ad Initiandos may be described as a page 
out of the Rituale of the early Church, giving the text to be followed for the 
traditio symboli, the exposition of the Apostles’ Creed to those of the catechu- 
mens who were deemed ready for it (the competentes). At Milan under St. 
Ambrose the regular day seems to have been the Sunday before Easter; and 
the instruction ad initiandos was given after the dismissal of the other cate- 
chumens, just before the Missa fidelium began. The present text contains 
some interesting polemic elements, especially against the Arians, Sabellians 
and Patripassionists; and there seems to be an aside (n. 10) directed against 
some who doubted the canonicity of the Apocalypse. The little work (of no 
more than 12 numbers), aside from its connection with the Ambrosian 
corpus, has a compelling charm. The author speaks of the Creed as made up 
of the “contributions” (symbolae) of the Twelve Apostles; it is a guarantee 
(symbolum) against the fraud of heresy (n. 2); it is medicine for mental 
illness (and is it too fanciful to remark how apt this is in these days of 
psychoanalysis? ), prescribed by those first twelve physicians (n. 7). 

Lastly, he writes (n. 12), 

(The Creed) is a tremendous safeguard (tutamentum). When you feel qualms of 
soul or body (stupores animi et corporis), the annoyance of the Adversary who never 
sleeps, bodily trepidation or some weakness of the stomach (infirmitas stomachi), recite 
the Creed to yourself. Why to yourself? Lest perhaps—though you may recite it louder 
in the company of the faithful—you get the habit of reciting it out loud and do so 
in the presence of catechumens or heretics. 


Although there are only three MSS., it is sometimes difficult to follow Dom 
Connolly’s text, since he has departed from the more usual and, I think, more 
efficient method of the apparatus criticus. But the translation and the com- 
mentary will be fascinating for every student of St. Ambrose. In the final 
chapter, however, I had the impression that, to prove that the Explanatio is 
Ambrose’s, the author “protests too much.” Undoubtedly the hand of Am- 
brose is present. But how? Is it completely and solely by St. Ambrose? For 
here at least three alternative possibilities present themselves: 
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1) That the author deliberately set out to imitate Ambrose; 

2) That a Milanese priest wrote it under the inspiration or direction of 
Ambrose; and 

3) That Ambrose supplied an original ébauche which was later reworked 
by his disciples or by others. 

To show certain remarkable parallels in language and even, to a certain 
extent, in thought, is not enough. For there still remains an unfinished, alien 
element in the Explanatio which, if I am not mistaken, seems to be due to 
another hand. The very variations in the Vatican MS. (in which the ascrip- 
tion to St. Ambrose is by a later hand) suggest that even in antiquity it was 
felt that liberties could be taken with the presumably Ambrosian text. Dom 
Connolly forestalls objections by suggesting that the work “is a report, more 
or less accurate, of a lecture delivered orally, and in no sense a literary com- 
position” (p. 28). But, when all is said, he has not sufficiently excluded 
alternatives 2 and (the one that seems most likely to me) 3. For even if an 
explanatio, composed by Ambrose for a particular occasion, was written 
down—and there must have been many such occasions—we cannot be sure, 
from our text, that it was not considered merely as a point de départ and was 
not further elaborated by later preachers. 

But these are indeed minor points, which can be reserved for a “family 
quarrel.” Anything from the hand of Dom Connolly is a challenge and a 
welcome one. The Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated for 
producing this handsome tribute to his memory. And it is to be hoped that 


his still unpublished MS. edition of the De Sacramentis may one day see 


the light. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Hersert A. Musuri._o. 


Tue Papacy. A New Appraisal. By John P. McKnight. New York: Rine- 
hart and Co., Inc. Pp. 349. $5.00. 

When a Protestant attempts a study of Catholic institutions, he may well 
feel that he has put himself beyond the pale. His fellow Protestants will be 
on guard for viewpoints too favorable to Rome, while the Catholic will watch 
for the veiled attack on every page. Wary of the impending criticism of both 
groups, the author has set down what he considers to be the customary 
prejudices that might block a frank approach to the problem of the Papacy 
and its influence in history. He lists the prejudices which he hopes to rule 
out, but, unfortunately, his catalogue is not complete. As a result, his study 
is marred by frequent lapses and by unconscious bias. 

We are forced to wonder why the author, whose cultural tradition is 
several centuries old, must always attach the note of “mustiness” to the 
truths of the Catholic religion, precisely because of their age (pp. 253, 344, 
349, etc.). No rational thinker will ridicule the truths of Newton as “dusty 
dogma” or “survivals of magic.” Merely because Thomas Jefferson was born 
more than two hundred years ago, none will say that the immortal truths 
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of the Declaration of Independence are therefore outworn and “moss-grown.” 

The treatment of the nineteenth-century Papacy is based on the gratuitous 
assumption that the popes condemned liberal doctrines only because of the 
threat to their temporal power. To prove that assumption, one would have 
to stretch the meaning of temporal power to fantastic lengths. It would 
have to mean freedom from interference in seminary life, freedom for 
religious orders from arbitrary confiscation of property, freedom from exile, 
freedom for parents to exercise their inalienable right to educate their 
children, freedom to appoint pastors and bishops without state interference, 
freedom to speak on the dogmas of faith from the pulpit, freedom from state 
control in the administration of the Sacraments instituted by Christ. It was 
the denial of these fundamental human liberties that forced the conflict with 
the so-called liberal governments of Europe. 

Oblique references to magic and dark superstition and a superficial attempt 
to explain the origin of Catholic dogma as a coalescence of pagan beliefs show 
both bad scholarship and poor taste. Particularly offensive are the frequent 
falsehoods about Mary, the Mother of Jesus. Mary has not been raised to 
“virtual parity” with her Son (p. 143), nor has she been “deified” by the 
Church (p. 152). There is no justification in Catholic dogma and teaching 
for such unwarranted charges. Moreover, the ease with which the institution 
of the Primacy, upon which the whole Christian tradition rests, is dismissed 
either as a “bad pun” or an interpolation (pp. 177 ff.), rather staggers the 
Roman Catholic. We really deserve a more measured refutation than that 
which the author gives us. 

Despite the well-intentioned aims of the author, and his undeniable sin- 
cerity of purpose, we must honestly confess that the appraisal rarely 
transcends the viewpoint of the liberal and the rationalist. It praises us for 
what we do not hold, and condemns us for what is our real strength. It 
has missed the full sweep of the long Christian tradition of the West. We 


can only deeply regret that there are ages between us. 
St. Peter’s College. Aran C. McMULLEnN. 


EuGcenNio PAceLii: Pope or Peace. By Oscar Halecki, in collaboration with 
James F. Murray, Jr. New York: Creative Age Press. Pp. viii, 355. $3.50. 
This is an important and exciting book written by two eminent scholars— 

who are neither newspaper correspondents nor propagandists. The title 
reveals not so much the subject as the aspect from which the subject is 
treated. As early as the turn of the century, Eugenio Pacelli, as an 
apprendista, was preparing digests of reports received at the Vatican from 
papal nuncios all over the world. His life consequently offers a center from 
which to study Vatican diplomacy during a period of fifty years. Further- 
more, the attitudes and activities of the Church toward current problems 
were destined to reflect increasingly the wisdom, charity and faith of the 
man who is now the Pope of Peace. 
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Dr. Halecki and his collaborator have shown how all the complicated, 
interrelated activities of the Vatican during those years have been motivated 
by the desire for peace. They have explained how early reluctance to con- 
demn totalitarian powers sprang from the hope that by remaining in a 
supranational position the Holy See might one day serve as peacemaker 
among the nations. They have emphasized the Pope’s willingness to offer 
his support to any movement—however tenuous and imperfect and unlikely 
of success—if it be based upon justice and good will. Finally, they have 
recorded the history of the Pope’s ever-growing reliance upon American 
Catholics and his affection for the United States. 

Faced with bare facts alone, the reader is overwhelmed by the accomplish- 
ments of the present pontificate. He closes the book in a spirit of gratitude 
to his Church, to his country, and to the authors who have told the story 
so well. 


Marymount College. HELENE MAGARET. 


FatHER THurston. A Memoir with a Bibliography of His Writings. By 
Joseph Crehan, S.J. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. viii, 238. 12/6. 
Father Herbert Thurston, S.J. (1856-1939), had the rare quality of being 

able to communicate his enthusiasms; no matter how abstruse his interest, he 

never failed to excite the curiosity of men. And his interests were surely 
diverse. The origins of sacramentals, false and true mystics, miracles, polter- 
geists—these are only a few of the problems with which he grappled during 
the more than forty-five years which he passed in a little room in Farm 

Street, London, as one of the leading spirits of The Month. Indeed Father 

Crehan, Professor of Fundamental Theology at Heythrop College, Oxford- 

shire, has put us in his debt for the performance of what must have been 

an enormous, though surely not a thankless, task. In view of the sheer 
diversity of Thurston’s talents (supported apparently by tremendous physical 
stamina), it is doubtful whether anyone would have been equal to the task 
of writing a complete and exhaustive account of his scholarly achievements. 

Hence the present work is more modest: it is really a brief memoir and a 

guide to Thurston’s scattered writings; but as a guide it will be indispensable. 
I remember staying at a lonely religious house during a spell of bad 

weather; the library was none of the best, but it did possess a complete set of 

The Month. As 1 worked my way through Father Thurston’s articles, the 

dreary days slipped by—and, as if by the stroke of a magic wand, I was 

transported to a world of wonder and fascination of whose existence I had 
never dreamed, a world of false mediums and visionaries, alleged apparitions 
and curious relics, dowsers, poltergeists, flying utensils and weeping statues. 

Because he never lost his sense of wonder, Thurston’s world was full of 

things that the dry-as-dust scholar never realized were there. 

Whether or not Father Gallwey’s dying words are authentic (“Bertie, 
spare the Trinity!”), Thurston combined a sound Catholic orthodoxy with 
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a most provocative (and equally Catholic) skepticism—dqualities so difficult 
to find in combination today. He was no iconoclast; yet, admittedly, one 
of the fascinations of his articles was the fact that one knew Thurston would 
be sure to find “the loophole” or the cauda serpentina in an alleged miracle, 
if any were to be had. He approached every problem with the same crystal- 
clear objectivity, and proceeded to his task like a surgeon at the dissecting 
table. And no matter how little one knew (say) about the legend of Popess 
Joan, he had the amazing ability to take the novice right into his confidence, 
discuss the most complicated arguments and, at the end, leave one with the 
clearest picture of the problem and the possible solutions. 

It was only inevitable that some of his articles should arouse storms of 
controversy—and these are well documented by Father Crehan—as, for 
example, when he suggested that poltergeist phenomena (mysterious though 
harmless noises, flying objects and the like, associated especially with ado- 
lescents) were due to the souls of children and adults who dwelt in the 
Limbus puerorum; or again when he proved that the devotion of the Rosary 
did not owe so much to St. Dominic as had previously been thought. 

I felt, however, that the account of Father Thurston’s adventures into 
spiritualism was somewhat too brief. Thurston had been, of course, a good 
friend of the late Harry Price, England’s investigator extraordinary of 
psychic phenomena, and surely there must have been a good deal of interest- 
ing correspondence that passed between them. Price tells us, for example, 
in his Leaves from a Psychist’s Case-book (London, 1933), how interested 
Father Thurston was in an experiment which Price had carried out in the 
Catacombs of St. Agnes in Rome. Price had obtained the services of an 
Italian medium (whose name he does not reveal), whom he took down into 
the Catacombs of St. Agnes under the Church of that name. During a kind 
of seance (for which Price claimed to have received permission), the medium 
professed to receive “emanations” from the days of the primitive Church. 
According to Price, Father Thurston showed intense interest in his report, 
pointing out that some of the details of the Italian medium’s account were 
confirmed in other little-known sources of the saint’s life. There must have 
been many similar occasions when these two great sleuths met; it may be 
that the literary executors of Harry Price will have something to add in this 
connection. 

Because of the brevity of Father Crehan’s story a reader might come away 
with the impression that Father Thurston was no more than an unregenerate 
potterer. Hence I should have preferred that the author had summarized 
more of Thurston’s classical views on some of the problems he treated. 
Although Thurston undoubtedly extended the area of the preternatural, an 
important lesson of his life was a salutary warning against credulity. Many 
of the positions he took, for example, on the Holy Shroud of Turin, Catherine 
Emmerich, Theresa Neumann, the blood of St. Januarius, are still quite ten- 
able, and many of the doubts he raised have still not been satisfactorily 


allayed. 
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But perhaps I am wrong to suggest that Thurston should be summarized: 
he should, by all means, be read. Until there is a complete collection of his 
works we shall have to go to The Month, Studies and the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, with Father Crehan’s memoir as our guide. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Hersert A. MusuriLvo. 


THe PuysicaL PHENOMENA OF Mysticism. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. Edited 
by J. H. Crehan, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. Pp. viii, 419. $6.00. 
We have at last a collection of Father Thurston’s most important papers 

on a subject to which he devoted so many years of research. Although all the 

chapters (with the exception of a section on pp. 203 ff. which we shall later 
consider) have appeared in some form before, I venture to suggest that 

Father Thurston’s startling conclusions have not yet been fully assimilated; 

now that Father Crehan has made them so easy of access, writers on mystical 

theology as well as hagiographers will be able to take cognizance of his views. 

Thurston discusses some fifteen phenomena connected with mysticism, of 
which the most important are the stigmata, fasting, levitation, ability to 
withstand fire (discussed in an unconsciously humorous chapter entitled 
“Human Salamanders”), bodily elongation and the “odor of sanctity.” And 
although the bibliography does not go beyond 1938, this need occasion no 
dismay, for Thurston had, even then, some very penetrating remarks to make 
on Theresa Neumann and Padre Pio. The importance of the book lies in the 
fact that it not only studies what I shall, for the sake of brevity, call tau- 
phenomena in the lives of authentic mystics, but it also collects most of the 
available evidence for the occurrence of these same phenomena in “non- 
religious” circumstances. Some of the most fascinating of the stories told 
concern the Scottish medium Daniel Dunglas Home (1833-86) who at times 
enjoyed the gifts of bodily elongation, luminous radiance, immunity from 
burning, and who, at least on one well-authenticated occasion, seems to have 
floated out of a window and back in again. (For the evidence on Home, who 
lived, at least for a time, as a convert to the Catholic Church, see the DNB.) 
Another chapter gives us the results of Thurston’s own researches (chiefly 
by means of back numbers of The New York Herald and other contempo- 
rary accounts in the British Museum) into the curious case of Mollie Fancher 
(1848-c. 1900), an invalid who lived at 160 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
paralyzed and blind, this woman lived on little or nothing for years and had 
unbelievable faculties of telepathy and clairvoyance. A most important sec- 
tion of the book, the only part not previously published, deals with the experi- 
ment performed by Dr. Alfred Lechner, in which by hypnotic suggestion 
he induced a perfect stigmatic condition in an Austrian peasant girl. 

There are many more interesting accounts of fraudulent cases as well as 
authentic ones. So complete is Thurston’s mastery of the psychological and 
historical facts, and so sure—one might almost say, ruthless—his exploita- 
tion of the evidence, that it is the rare mystic (and, by implication, the gen- 
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uine one) who can emerge unscathed from his penetrating examination. As 
a matter of fact, some of the reserves he expresses in connection with the 
case of Theresa Neumann anticipated by some decades the unfavorable con- 
clusions of certain modern writers (e.g., Miss Hilda Graef). But the truth 
is that authentic saints have little to fear from Thurston, whose solid piety 
was equal to his skepticism. Yet, it must be confessed, one of the most exas- 
perating things about him was his habit of shrinking from theory. He con- 
ceived his role in terms of collecting and assessing the evidence; very rarely 
did he attempt an explanation. But now the spade work is done, and all—or 
most—of the materials are at hand; it remains for future scholars to build 
the edifice. I venture to suggest that, on the basis of Thurston’s findings, the 
work of construction might profitably develop along the following lines: 

a) from the viewpoint of mystical theology: there would now appear to 
be a considerable body of evidence to support the thesis of Pére Maréchal, 
S.J., that all mystical phenomena below the ultimate degree of “transform- 
ing union” can be naturally explained (Studies in the Psychology of the 
Mystics, N. Y., 1927) ; 

b) from the viewpoint of psychology: the question arises as to how far 
such evidence indicates the existence of a special tau-quality in the human 
body (disposing it toward elongation, levitation, stigmata, etc.), analogous 
with the so-called psi-faculty involved in extra-sensory perception. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. HerBert A. MUSURILLO. 


THE PuysicaL PHENOMENA OF Mysticism. With Especial Reference to the 

Stigmata, Divine and Diabolic. By Montague Summers. New York: Barnes 

& Noble. Pp. 263. $4.50. 

The Reverend Mr. Summers, a clergyman of the Church of England, has 
written in his lifetime several shelfloads of books on such varied subjects as 
Witchcraft, the Black Mass and Jane Austen. From an inspection of the table 
of contents, it might be thought that the present volume (first published in 
England in 1947) would fill the need for a complete historical account of 
mystical phenomena since the days of the Eleusinian mysteries. But nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The book, be it said at the outset, is well- 
intentioned and represents an incredible amount of poring over old tomes 
and curious editions; but it remains a patchwork of assorted references 
and anecdotes without critical analysis. Definitions of mystical phenomena 
and tales of curious prodigies (recounted often without question) are mingled 
pell-mell with brief quotations from Plotinus, Dionysius the Areopagite, St. 
Augustine, Blake, Wordsworth and a host of others—the references run 
to some thousands. The feat is all the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that the author is now in his seventies. But the book is not entirely useless: 
this veritable rudis indigestaque moles may serve as a bibliographical guide to 
more penetrating scholars; as a bedside book, it will never fail to amaze if 
not to amuse. In any case, I doubt it can do very much harm—although one 
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feels a trifle uneasy when the author, searching distractedly for a definition 
of mysticism, quotes someone who speaks mysteriously of an “interpenetra- 
tion of essence.” The book is handsomely printed and illustrated, and there 
are surprisingly few misprints—although “telekinesis” is constantly mis- 
spelled. But one wonders why a book of this sort should be so expensive. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Hersert A. MUSURILLO. 


LITERATURE 


How To Be Creative with Worps. By William J. Grace. New York: 

Fordham University Press. Pp. 345. $3.00. 

There is the growing charge in our day that language is appallingly 
neglected and that expression, such as it is, has become a rare commodity. 
Beginners in the literary art ought to be helped considerably by Professor 
Grace’s excellent treatise, for whatever may be said of art not being artifice, 
it is true that they are not mutually exclusive. Inspiration, however glowing, 
must evaporate unless the exact words are at hand, for expression is not 
merely a matter of words, words, words. On the other hand, too often the 
literary art is confused with a sort of surface delineation, the result being 
a series of photographs, and about as revealing. Here, Professor Grace shows 
abundantly that the literary art is not just a matter of stringing words 
together any more than painting is daubing at a canvas or music banging 
at a piano. Suffusing his work with light from all the arts he insists that 
Literature is one of the fine arts. And, finally, it is well that students be 
impressed at the outset that anything approaching its acquisition requires 
the ability to use words creatively in order to catch overtones of thought with 
the precise emotional coloring which constitutes the art and which makes 
writing live. 

Can all this be taught? Professor Grace thinks it can and essays to demon- 
strate it here. The book is not an analysis of the great artists; he does not 
hack at masterpieces, “tearing a passion to tatters, to very rags.” His ap- 
proach is rather that of the artist teaching the art. His purpose is merely to 
suggest how effective and affective words can be. And how profitable this 
can be for students is evident from many specimens by his students dis- 
tributed throughout the book (many of which are surprisingly good). What 
will make the volume valuable for teachers of literary composition is the many 
suggested exercises at the end of most of the chapters. If teachers of the art of 
literature follow closely with their classes this very useful book, not only 
should the student acquire something of the art but also form the gift of 
discerning it—helped by one whose long experience in teaching these very 
difficult virtues has made it quite evident how expert he is in conveying the 
creative power of words. 

Fordham University. Cwares J. GALLAGHER. 
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Tue LiTeRATURE OF THE AMERICAN PeopLe. An Historical and Critical 
Survey. Edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Pp. xix, 1172. $6.50. 

A definitive, single-volume history of American literature has never been 
written. This attempt to supply “an authentic and readable discussion” 
works hard to set the standard. The editors, four eminent scholars, have 
written what is essentially cultural history. “For the first time in such a 
history, the relations of literature to the allied arts of painting, sculpture 
and architecture, and to politics and social movements, have been empha- 
sized.” Indigenous religious and philosophic influences receive limited 
attention. 

In “The Colonial and Revolutionary Period,” Prof. Kenneth Murdock 
utilizes recent research on the promising resources of Puritan verse, and in 
prose, on the Joseph Morgan allegory. This fresh approach does not extend 
to Roger Williams, whose reputation as a rebellious idealist still hides virulent 
bigotry. 

Professor Quinn, general editor, in “The Establishment of National Litera- 
ture,” outlines carefully the growth of our early drama, but is less objective 
about our early novels. Some space devoted to traditional New England 
authors, or to artists, might be better used, perhaps for Melville. 

“The Later Nineteenth Century,” by Prof. Clarence Gohdes, focuses on 
major writers, but discussion extends to bellwether periodicals and neglected 
poetasters. There is little recognition, here or elsewhere, of the significant 
pressure of the West upon our culture. 

In “The Twentieth Century,” Prof. George Whicher undertakes to analyze 
protean, contemporary literature, even assaying the value of columnists, 
“movie” scripts, and television. He exhorts realistic youth to protect our 
“tradition of democratic liberalism.” This concept is not defined; but he 
considers T, S. Eliot too unsympathetic “to advance the cause of democracy 
and liberalism.” More important is the mind of Justice Holmes. 

The over-all style is satisfactory. Footnotes are restricted and bibliogra- 
phies consolidated at the end. Both are adequate for general use, but, like 
the text, suffer from necessary economy of expression. As literary history. 
this ambitious volume reflects the fine caliber of its editors. A standard 
work, however, remains unwritten. 

Fordham University. Anprew B. Myers. 


MELVILLE’s QuARREL witH Gop. By Lawrance Thompson. Princeton, N. J.: 

Princeton University Press. Pp. 475. $6.00. 

Melville thought the world put together wrong and blamed God for this 
misfortune. The author of Moby Dick “spent his life not merely in sneering 
at the gullibility of human beings who disagreed with him but also in sneer- 
ing at God, accusing God, and (as he thought) quarreling with God.” Such 
is the thesis of Thompson’s book. As an interpretation of Melville’s life and 
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work, it will not mect with unqualified approval from all scholars and critics. 
In the first place, it fails to take into account the general decline of Protestant 
orthodoxy in America during the middle of the nineteenth century. Like 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emily Dickinson and Emerson, Melville was repre- 
sentative of his milieu in experiencing occasional doubts about Presbyterian- 
ism. It is true that he had these doubts, but it also true that Melville’s faith 
in basic Christianity remained unassailed. He was disappointed in some of 
the Protestant missionaries that he encountered on Pacific islands, but it is 
also correct that he respectfully admired tough-fibered Calvinist ministers like 
Father Mapple of Moby Dick. In stressing the purely negative facets of Mel- 
ville’s religious views, Thompson oversimplifies a highly complex spiritual 
struggle and he does not do justice to the positive aspects of Melville’s faith. 
To achieve his intended effect, Thompson selects and stresses the facts that 
favor his thesis and subordinates or omits evidence to the contrary. If 
Melville thought so little of Christianity why did he bother to visit the Holy 
Land? And why does Thompson dispose so hastily of Clarel, the poem in 
which Melville formulates his religious views? 

As literary criticism, Thompson’s book is injudiciously daring. Many of 
the satiric interpretations which he wrenches from Melville’s text can in no 
wise be proved. Opinions voiced in fiction are most frequently mere dramatic 
components of an author’s theme and not necessarily revelations of his 
private beliefs. By misinterpreting so much of Melville’s fiction Thompson 
amasses conjectures and hypotheses that do not add up to a very convincing 
conclusion. At times, he seems ensnared by his own cleverness, which is 
very suggestive of New Critic cleverness at its worst. He finds hidden mean- 
ings in words that Melville uses quite innocently. “Pequod,” the name of a 
ship, suggests to Thompson the idea, “pique God.” And there are other 
examples of similar farfetchedness. 

The virtues of Melville’s Quarrel with God lie in its provocativeness 
and its awareness of literary sources and parallels in continental literature. 
Thompson’s book makes one think about old matters. It calls attention to 
the possibility of satire in Melville’s novels. And it shows how much Melville 
was indebted to his reading of Rabelais, Montaigne, and Bayle. In general, 
however, it is a disappointing critical performance. The student of Melville 
will find the recent books of Leon Howard and Jay Leyda more trustworthy 
guides to Melville’s life and meaning. 

Fordham University. Cuarves W. BERNARDIN. 


THE SENSE OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By Edward Hubler. Princeton, N. J.: 

Princeton University Press. Pp. 169. $3.00, 

Study of the Sonnets has hitherto been devoted largely to questions of dat- 
ing, order, and biographical reference. For poems which have such an im- 
portant place in the history of our literature the Sonnets have provoked sur 
prisingly little detailed critical analysis. Mr. Hubler’s book, No. 33 in the 
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Princeton Studies in English, will go a long way toward repairing this 
neglect. It is one of the most generally satisfying books on Shakespeare to 
appear in recent years. 

Mr. Hubler’s method is deceptively simple. He writes separate essays, 
direct and uncomplicated in style, on the dominant themes of the Sonnets; 
plenitude, male beauty, reputation, the unromantic view of sex, and related 
subjects. To each of these the author brings rich new insights. Many of the 
individual poems have never before been so precisely interpreted. The unity 
and integrity of the entire sequence is confirmed by Hubler’s brilliant analysis 
of the continued presence of the thematic elements throughout the poems 
(and, we might add, the plays). 

Today when so much criticism is best fitted to furnish case histories of the 
minds of the critics, it is refreshing to find a critic going so conscientiously 
about his proper business. Mr. Hubler has presented us with a most service- 
able guide to Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and with a model for sound analytic criti- 
cism. As a bonus he adds an appendix which is actually a delightful essay 
at the expense of the Baconians and of those who are determined to read into 
the Sonnets an admission of homgsexuality. The entire book (including the 
Appendix) should be required reading for all mature students of Shakespeare. 

Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISsSMAN. 


ALEXANDER Pope: CaTHOLIc Poet. By Francis Beauchesne Thornton. New 

York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. Pp. viii, 312. $4.75. 

Father Thornton evidently likes Alexander Pope and he develops an inflated 
proof to urge that Pope was a staunch Catholic. He is so sure of it that will- 
ing readers, namely those who share his preference and his conviction, await 
a thoroughgoing corroboration of their intuitions. However, they are gradu- 
ally distracted by a tinge of surprise that in this age there is anyone left who 
will commit himself so lustily to one side of an argument. As the first chapter 
gets under way, the reader bashfully becomes aware of all the ravening critics 
in the arena, and he simply cannot look at what must inevitably happen. 
Nevertheless, in the aggregate, the main argument of the book is somehow 
felt to be on the side of true fact. One is led to think Pope might have been a 
fairly good Catholic, and this is due to the author’s occasional sensitive grasp 
of the implication of a given fact. 

However, the author’s objective is not clearly defined. His intention is 
fatally divided. He states, “It has been my purpose to show that the Essay on 
Man does not depend on Bolingbroke in the way in which many have thought 
it does” (p. vii). But he does not explain the sort of dependence on Boling- 
broke that he means, nor what it is that many have thought. One is able to 
assume later on, from the general tide of chapter 8, where he treats the 
question of sources of the Essay on Man, that Father Thornton means to show 
that Pope was not under Bolingbroke’s spell. He holds that the poet did not 
share Bolingbroke’s irreligious and Deistic opinions, but was a good Catholic. 
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The subtitle of the book points to that same intention. In this event, it would 
seem that the whole investigation ought to aim at tracking down with exact- 
ness the convictions of Pope, the convictions of Bolingbroke, and then to 
demonstrate the differences between them. 

But the author adds, “Once this is established, it is possible to demonstrate 
the logic and consistency of Pope’s life—in so far as any man’s career can 
be called logical or consistent” (p. vii). The implication is clear from the 
openings of the first and tenth chapters that it really is his purpose to arrive 
“at a complete and just estimation of Pope’s character” (p. 222). 

That is not all. On page viii Father Thornton tells us, “It is my hope that 
this study of Pope’s life and works may play some part in the revival of 
Pope’s poetry.” The description of his book is now a study of the poet’s 
life, and works. 

First, then, the plan is to prove that Pope was not of the same mind as 
Bolingbroke; secondly, it grows to include a demonstration of the logic and 
consistency in Pope’s life; and thirdly, it promises to be a study not only of 
the life, but of the works. The finished book actually includes a rapid dis- 
missal of other biographers (p. 4), a summary of the English Penal Laws 
which conditioned the circumstances of Pope’s life (ch. 1, pp. 4-25), a 
survey of his childhood and education (ch. 2, pp. 26-49), his early life at 
Binfield (ch. 3, pp. 50-77) and subsequent contest with Addison (ch. 4, 
pp. 78-93), his relations with women (ch. 5, pp. 94-124) and with Fenton 
and Broome (ch. 6, pp. 125-154). Next follows an account of the circum- 
stances attendant upon Pope’s writing of The Art of Sinking in Poetry and 
the Dunciad (ch. 7, pp. 155-175), and the Essay on Man (ch. 8, pp. 176-198 
with a brief study of its sources (ch. 9, pp. 199-221). Repeating that much 
is “often ignored in arriving at a complete and just estimation of the poet’s 
character,” Father Thornton gives an account of Pope’s life with his friends 
and his mother (ch. 10, pp. 222-237), and the mix-up of the poet’s letters 
(ch. 11, pp. 238-256), then a general survey of his works (ch. 12, pp. 257- 
285) and the story of his death (ch. 13, pp. 286-301). Thus only one chapter, 
namely the ninth, is directly relevant to the first intention; one chapter, the 
twelfth, is directly relevant to the third intention, and the book as a whole 
is evidently meant to be a fulfilling of the second. Actually, if the first inten- 
tion, of which Father Thornton says “It is my purpose,” had been carried 
out thoroughly, the other matters could have been settled with greater security 
another time. 

As things stand, however, none of the three intended tasks is accomplished. 
The whole section on the Penal Laws (pp. 5-24), which could have been 
very valuable, is undocumented. Readers are entitled to the protection of 
being shown, especially since the Preface (p. vii) begins by saying that the 
book was in process, on and off, during seventeen years, three years of 
which were spent at Oxford and one at the British Museum. There is obvi- 
ously no point in saying this except to reassure us that primary sources were 
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thoroughly exploited. The Penal Laws are relevant in so far as they touched 
Pope, those which were binding during those years and within that area in 
which he lived. It has to be made certain that Catholics were interfered with in 
matters of worship in 1710, for instance (which happened to be the year 
before the publication of the Essay on Criticism). One report, in 1710, of a 
papal inquirer states that of all the penal legislation, only two laws were really 
enforced, neither one referring to suppression of worship (see Catherine 
Murphy, The Catholic Nobility and Gentry of 18th Century England, Ford- 
ham University, 1937, p. 3, quoting Summerfield Baldwin, Benedictine His- 
torical Monographs, No. 1, 1926, p. 9). It is true that the laws restricting 
worship were stringent in York (where Pope was not), and that they had 
been severe under George I especially after the Stuart Rising, but religious 
tenets gradually ceased to be the prime issue as other loyalties held greater 
weight. In Pope’s own time the Church probably had its greatest proportion 
of titled aristocracy and gentry in England (ibid., pp. 5, 8 and 16, 19, resp.). 
I do not hold that what Father Thornton presents is necessarily false. In fact, 
I incline rather to his position. But it is of no great worth without airtight 
historical proof. This is only one example of the lack of needed documenta- 
tion. Others equally striking and some more striking occur throughout. | 
have recorded twenty-four examples of disappointing silence regarding his 
sources of information. A glance at the bibliography in the notes, especially 
in full view of the reference to Oxford and the British Museum, increases 
one’s surprise. Eminently lacking are all primary sources, such as the rele- 
vant Catholic Record Society Publications. On one occasion the author does 
refer us to an obscure letter from the octogenarian Tonson to his nephew, 
but the footnote (p. 307, ch. 12, n. 3) reads: “From a letter in the Rare 
Book Collections, University of Texas.” 

As for the “study” of Pope’s “works,” it is negligible, because, first, points 
of literary history are quite inaccurate; secondly, the author’s theory of 
literature is questionable, and thirdly, his criticism of certain poems is 
subjective. 

Cases of inadequate historical preparation are, for example, the omission 
(pp. 72-3) of all reference to conventions of topographical poetry in his 
account of Windsor Forest; the statement (p. 46) that Pope “loved the poetry 
of Crashaw,” whereas in 1710, Pope wrote to Cromwell, concerning Crashaw, 
that “nothing regular or just can be expected from him” and that “his 
thoughts . . . are oftentimes far-fetched and too often strained and stiffened” 
through the “ambition of surprising a reader” (Elw.-C., VI, p. 116-7). Again, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether Pope “owed much to” Dante for the 
Dunciad (p. 167). Had the author cited Homer, Virgil, Aristophanes, Boileau 
(along with Dryden and Milton whom he mentions), there would have been 
some confirmation by Pope himself that he was at least familiar with these. 
Inaccuracies of this kind are to be found on pages 47, 104, 274, etc. 

Father Thornton assumes that the Essay on Man communicates Pope’s 
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opinion, that the early poems give “glowing evidence that he rambled solitary 
in the forest” (p. 35), that Swift and Prior and the dramatists “thought of 
life in terms of broad farce or high tragedy” (p. 37), that from Pope’s 
Legend of Saint Genevieve, “we are able to recreate a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the mind of its creator in this period” (p. 44) and that the Eloisa 
is a “revelation of Pope’s own personal psychology and his whole outlook 
on love” (p. 105) and “reveals the secret of Pope’s dealings with women” 
(ibid.) Pages 222-4, 228, betray a confused theory of the relation of the 
poet’s life with his work, of the purpose of the critic, and of life and literature 
generally. 

In answer to critics whose “malice has asserted” that the Dunciad “lacks 
sufficient action to be properly called an epic,” the author says, “the action 

. is obvious to those who wish to see it,” and he recounts the actions 
referred to by the poem, ending (p. 173) with an absurd defense, saying 
that “the Lord Mayor’s procession” is “a warm picture.” Elsewhere (p. 258) 
he finds that The Rape of the Lock “had a quality much like Romeo and 
Juliet: delightfully young, yet amazing in the penetrating force of its sense 
and clairvoyance.” His criticism becomes more and more subjective, less and 
less Popean (see pp. 258, 259, 262, 271, 274, etc.). 

To summarize what has been said, the main thesis of the book is somehow 
convincing in the aggregate. However, it is divided in intention, inadequately 
documented, uncontrolled in the direction of the argument. The author is un- 
prepared for an accurate evaluation of the poet’s work, lacking facts of liter- 
ary history and a firm hold on literary theory. 

College of Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson. Sister Mary FRANCIS. 


FREEDOM AND THE Tracic Lire. A Study in Dostoevsky. By Vyacheslav 
Ivanov. Foreword by Sir Maurice Bowra. New York: The Noonday Press. 
Pp. 166. $3.50. 

We should all welcome such a book as this, since the late author ( Vyache- 
slav Ivanov died in 1949 in Rome) is one of the most representative men in 
the field of the Russian culture which flowered so remarkably in the early 
twentieth century. On the eve of the Russian revolution there appeared in Rus- 
sia a galaxy of poets, essayists, scholars, thinkers; Vyacheslav Ivanov belonged 
to all these intellectual groups. He will go down in Russian literary annals as 
the poet who blended the symbolist school prevailing at that time with the 
classic, Hellenist tradition. He is the author of the “Wreath of Sonnets” 
and of “A Correspondence from One Corner to the Other’”—the first reflect- 
ing a deep poetic inspiration and an admirable poetic style, the second pre- 
senting a philosophical interpretation of Russia’s destinies under the impact 
of the revolution. Then, living as a political exile in Italy, Ivanov taught at 
the University of Pavia, and joined the Catholic Church. A man both brilliant 
and profound, his influence on Russian intellectual circles of his time was 
notable, and his friends called him “The Magnificent.” All these traits, so 
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characteristic of the author, are featured in his book on Dostoevsky: the 
Hellenist presents Dostoevsky’s novels as written according to the pattern 
of ancient Greek tragedy. The “inner structure of his creative genius was 
tragic,” Ivanov writes, for “every novel (by Dostoevsky) is directed toward 
a tragic catastrophe .. . he follows the law of epic rhythm . . . the law of the 
progressive gathering momentum of events; the law that binds his works 
into a single system of taut nerves and muscles.” However, Ivanov goes on 
to say, this “novel-tragedy” leads to “purification,” to the “catharsis” defined 
by Aristotle. Then Vyacheslav Ivanov, the poet, describes Dostoevsky’s cre- 
ative sphere in truly poetic terms: “Dostoevsky,” he tells us, “has lit beacons 
of such radiant brilliance that they seem to us not terrestrial fires, but stars 
in heaven. But he, all the while, is at our side, guiding their rays into our 
breasts, their cruelly healing lancets of light more searing than molten steel.” 

Such are the main outlines of Ivanov’s study in Dostoevsky, treated from 
the literary and tragic angle. But Ivanov reveals himself not only as a poet 
and scholar, but also as a religious thinker. In his last chapter he considers 
“the theological aspect” of Dostoevsky’s works. In the “novel-tragedies,” 
Dostoevsky (according to Ivanov’s summary) brings us the synthesis of the 
truly Christian solution. This is precisely the achievement of spiritual free- 
dom. And this, in Ivanov’s own words, is “the first impulse towards the 
realization of a true community of men of goodwill; a community maintained 
by mutual love in the name of Christ; a community, whose aim is to bring 
the whole of life into the Universal fold of the Church.” He is a landmark 
in these labors of love which shall finally bring East and West together. 
He is a great Russian and a great European. We have quoted above only a 
few excerpts from Ivanov’s book. They are typical of his “magnificent” style. 
We regret that the English edition does not mention the name of the trans- 
lator, whom we should like to compliment on his “magnificent” achievement. 

Fordham University. HELENE IswoLsky. 


Tue Iviap or Homer. Translated with an Introduction by Richmond Latti- 
more. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 527. $4.50. 

Many thousands of years hence one might imagine a future Spengler 
remarking: “The odd thing about the closing decades of Western Civiliza- 
tion was its peculiar preoccupation with Homer.” But however peculiar the 
phenomenon be, so long as there are stili men and women in the world who 
enjoy Homer, there is still (one feels) some hope for the world. Indeed, the 
last few years have seen a veritable torrent of Homeric translations: E. V. 
Rieu’s /liad and Odyssey in the Penguin Books, W. H. D. Rouse’s two vol- 
umes in the Mentor Books series, F. L. Lucas’ excellent poetic selections in 
his Greek Poetry for Everyman (Macmillan, 1951), and now a new com- 
plete poetic version by Professor Lattimore. 

Translations, and especially poetic translations, have always been a sub- 
ject of controversy. The problem was, I think, squarely faced and (in prin- 
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ciple, at least) solved by Dryden in the Dedication of his Aeneis published in 
the year 1697. After distinguishing between the two extremes of translation, 
the paraphrase on the one hand and the “metaphrase,” or the extremely 
literal translation, on the other, he goes on: 


On the whole matter, I thought fit to steer betwixt the two extremes . . . to keep as 
near my author as I could, without losing all his graces. . . . I have endeavour'’d to 
make Virgil speak such English as he would himself have spoken, if he had been born 
in England, and in this present age. 


With this principle, I feel sure, most would agree; but the difficulties in 
practice do not thereby immediately vanish, and it is only the great poet who 
is also a great classicist that will come near to a realization of Dryden’s ideal. 
Homer in particular has always presented a challenge to the poet-classicist. 
And one effect at least of Matthew Arnold’s sensitive and penetrating essay 
On Translating Homer has been to make us doubt the possibility of ever 
reproducing Homer adequately in any other human tongue. 

No one was more aware of the magnitude of his task than Professor Latti- 
more. A former Rhodes Scholar at Christ Church, Oxford, he has been for 
some years Paul Shorey Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr. He has in his 
short academic career published translations of the early Greek philosophers 
(1935), a scholarly and painstaking monograph on Greek and Latin epitaphs 
(1942), and perhaps the most beautiful poetic version of Pindar in the 
English language (1947). In undertaking Homer’s /liad, he has set foot 
upon a path well worn by many travellers; and he would be sure that, no 
matter how brilliant his achievement, he could hardly succeed in satisfying 
everyone. Yet I think it may be said without exaggeration that no one has 
come closer to fulfilling the ideals of Dryden and Arnold than he. 

For his meter, as he explains in the /ntroduction, he uses a free six-beat 
line, allowing many types of feet—although there is, in the background, the 
faint recurrence of a dactylic rhythm, like half-heard snatches of music. One 
must read the verse aloud to appreciate its beauty and utter, Homeric sim- 
plicity. Take for example the scene of Helen on the walls of Troy in Book 3, 
as she looks in vain for her brothers: 

“And I see them 
all now, all the rest of the glancing-eye Achaians, 
all whom I would know well by sight, whose names I could tell you, 
yet nowhere can I see those two, the marshals of the people, 
Kastor, breaker of horses, and the strong boxer, Polydeukes, 
my own brothers, born with me of a single mother. 
Perhaps these came not with the rest from Lakedaimon the lovely, 
or else they did come here in their sea-wandering ships, yet 
now they are reluctant to go with the men into battle 
dreading the words of shame and all the reproach that is on me.” 


So she spoke, but the teeming earth lay already upon them 
away in Lakedaimon, the beloved land of their fathers. 


One can notice the apparent lack of effort, the absence of any straining after 
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effect. Nor is the translation marred by any preoccupation with rhyme, a 
defect (to my mind, at least) in the otherwise excellent versions of Prof. 


I. L. Lucas. 

But an enumeration of all the excellences of the new translation would, I 
fear, take many pages. Some of Lattimore’s most felicitous turns of phrase 
occur in his translations of the Homeric epithets, as, for example, “the doubt- 
ful collision of battle,” “Artemis sweet-garlanded lady of clamours,” 
“resourceful Odysseus,” “Zeus of the wide brows,” and many more. How 
beautifully too the sometimes unfamiliar Greek forms of the proper names 
blend into the pattern of his verse! There is Telamonian Aias, Hektor called 
Skamandrios, Anteia wife of Proitos, and “valiant Bellerophontes.” 

All students of the classics should be introduced to Professor Lattimore’s 
versions. In the present volume, he has put us more deeply in his debt by 
including an excellent, up-to-date resumé of the various problems connected 
with the Homeric question, together with a serviceable glossary of proper 
names. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Hersert A. Musuri.yo. 


Vies ET Ocuvres D’Ecrivains. By Louis Chaigne. Paris: F. Lanore, Pp. 278. 

Those who are aware of M. Chaigne’s previous efforts in literary criticism 
will find this continuing volume of Vies et oeuvres d’écrivains a welcome 
complement. For it adds seven important profiles to the gallery which the 
author began in 1936: Montherlant, Saint-Exupéry, Bernanos, Ramuz, Pear! 
Buck, Graham Greene, and Marie Noél. 

The sketch of Montherlant contains some new biographical material, sup- 
plied by J.-N. Faure-Biguet, and there are separate sections on Montherlant’s 
novels, theater, and poetry, and a final appraisal, not very enthusiastic, of his 
“alternance.” Saint-Exupéry is viewed as the representative of modern hero- 
ism, as the incarnation of the human capacity to storm the heights. Bernanos 
also receives sympathetic treatment as his personality is oriented to the man- 
ver in which this father of six children, patient at every turn, persisted to 
the end. Ramuz, French writer and Swiss citizen, is shown both as a student 
in Paris and a writer eternally aware of the Alpine forces in nature. Pearl 
Buck, who has more than two dozen titles in French translation, is followed 
from her infancy in China to her farm in Pennsylvania. Graham Greene, 
introduced from a lonely and anguished childhood, is pursued down the 
mapless roads of revolt, and then considered as a Catholic. Marie Noél, of 
the wonderful name, is the simple, direct, and unforgettable poetess, the 
inevitable but no less informed songstress of glad tidings. 

This notice can give only a summary idea of the organization and judg- 
ment employed by M. Louis Chaigne in his latest series of essays, but it must 
be pointed out that the bibliography alone, given for each of the writers 
studied, makes the book an essential item for those who would become more 
widely acquainted with the contemporary literary scene. 

Marquette University. Spire Prov. 
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Conriict oF Loyatties. A Series of Addresses and Discussions. Edited by 

R. M. Maclver. New York: Harper & Bros. Pp. vii, 150. $2.00. 

The eleven essays here presented are based on lectures given at the Insti- 
tute for Religious and Social Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in the winter of 1950-1951. Among the contributors to this volume 
there are no believers in the omnicompetent state or in the moral infallibility 
of a political majority. The current critics of Catholicism as a disloyal influ- 
ence in America (because the Church does not teach submission to all state 
laws, regardless of the purpose of the laws) can find no comfort here. 

The introduction by Professor Maclver states the problem, mentions briefly 
various examples and the discussions of them, and gives a summarizing 
answer, which seems to cover all of the answers to the problem to be found 
in these papers. 

More than one kind of law is necessary to hold a society together. Custom, too, is a 
bond of society, and surely the moral law is also, and the faith by which men live, and 
the conscience that animates all loyalties. What we call “the law of the land” would 
not be very strong if it were not also for custom, and custom would not be strong unless 
there was also a thing called conscience. e 

Some of these documents are not quite on the central problem, and some 
do not present answers. “Should a leader deceive the public for the public 
good?” is the question with which Lyman Bryson begins and ends his dis- 
cussion. He offers interesting comments on the function of leaders in a free 
society, but he does not directly answer his question. W. W. Waymack dis- 
cusses “The Hiroshima Issue” without attempting a definite and universally 
applicable answer to the issue of the use of atomic bombs: 

Mass destruction by whatever means is indeed horrible. Even that is not the basi 
issue. What men must face is the question of purposes, moral purposes. The evil of 
war can be justified only by the presence of greater evil for which it is the only alterna- 
tive. . . . For most of us, our final loyalties go to values for which we would fight 
and which we would desperately want the fighting to preserve and advance. 

Since space is limited, I omit discussion of three essays which seem less 
directly and explicitly on the problem and purpose of this book. These are: 
“On the Enlistment of Dubious Allies,” by Hans Simons; “On Making 
Friends with the Mammon pf Unrighteousness,” by Liston Pope; and “The 
Threat to Privacy,” by Harold D. Lasswell. 

Six of the writers took clear and definite positions close to the heart of the 
basic problem. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, in discussing the conflict between 
“truthfulness and mere factual exactness” gives persuasive instances to justify 
his conclusion that “the virtue of truthfulness can be realized only within a 
framework of equity that transcends considerations that are merely factual.” 
“Justifiable Disobedience to Law” is endorsed by Roger Baldwin, “where 
resistance rests on a loyalty to higher moral authority than the state.” “On 
the Limits of Justifiable Disobedience,” Franz L. Neumann agrees that “man 
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may morally resist any command of his government if his conscience impels 
him to do so,” and insists on the unconditional right of resistance to laws 
that violate the doctrine of the legal equality of all men, i.e., bills of attainder, 
laws supporting slavery, and ex post facto legislation depriving persons of 
life or liberty. Robert Saudeck, of the American Broadcasting Company, 
whose subject is “Private Profit and Public Interest in Mass Communication,” 
recognizes that the conflict here is found in nearly every field of human 
endeavor, that only a monolithic society can eliminate them, and that in a 
free democratic society such conflicts must largely be decided by each man 
on the basis of his own criteria. 

In discussing “Institutionalism and Faith,” Rabbi Louis Finkelstein recog- 
nizes the loyalties which men in our diversified society give to a variety of 
institutions and organizations that make up our complex social scene. He 
believes that the resulting clashes hinder the achievement of the goals of West- 
ern culture. He cites “the ceaseless rivalry” between colleges and universities 
which “leave them no leisure to think through the common problems of man- 
kind,” and the battles between management and labor, “exhausting their best 
intellectual and moral energies,” which might otherwise be used to “build a 
democratic economy, both secure and dynamic.” However, he states that “The 
only manner in which man can be redeemed in an age of cultural complexity 
is through institutions, for it is institutions which must translate ideas into 
effective action.” Specifically he does “not believe there can be any religion 
without loyalty and devotion to specific faiths and denominations,” and he 
desires “mutual appreciation and love among men of all religions, despite 
their differences and distinctions, and without any desire to minimize or 
compromise them.” 

Dr. Ordway Tead surveys in some detail the problem of the clash between 
“Freedom and Interference in American Education.” Members of the gen- 
eral public who have a genuine interest in, or any responsibility for, educa- 
tion in this country could profit by pondering many parts of this essay. It 
might help them to keep in the forefront of their thinking and acting the 
realization that in any free and culturally diversified society these differ- 
ences may be salutary and need not necessarily be treated as “tensions” to be 
resolved by fighting. Frequently what may too quickly be called “outside 
interference” might, on consideration, be recognized as a sincere attempt 
to improve education by a legitimately interested party. 

I wish that all people concerned with education in all grades and all levels 
of authority would be guided by what is to me Dr. Tead’s key sentence: 
“But when all else is said, the freedom of the educators from unwarranted 
interference requires as an indispensible condition their own courage to act 
freely.” We have heard and read much in recent years about the fear of 
teachers: fear to teach the truth about their subjects, fear to express an 
opinion on a controversial question, fear to allow their political or religious 
preferences to become known. This is to me almost wholly false propaganda, 
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backed up (if by anything) only by the statements of teachers who pretend 
to such fears in the interest of purposes which they cautiously refuse to 
reveal. I think what educators have to fear is not “fear itself,” but only a 
pretense of fear. Courage on the part of those capable of courage (and con- 
tempt for those who are not) would soon end the fear of the “fears” that 
are sometimes said to be eating at the vitals of education in America today. 
Lakeville, Conn. J. M. O'NEILL. 


SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN Lire. Edited by Donald D. Egbert and Stow 
Persons. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Vol. I: Pp. xiv, 776; 
Vol. II: Pp. xiv, 575. $17.50. 

These two volumes are the fourth fruit of the Program in American Civili- 
sation at Princeton University. The first is a series of essays of varying 
length; the second is an excellent bibliography with running commentary. 
The scope of the work is so broad and, in general, the analyses contained in 
the individual articles are so detailed that it is presumptuous for one man 
to review them all. Yet, as with the Program’s Evolutionary Thought in 
America, also edited by Professor Persons, the unitary effect achieved by the 
marshalling of diverse disciplines around one theme gives ground for general 
reflections on the part of the reader if not for searching criticism of par- 
ticular parts. 

The contents of the first volume, to give some idea of the nature of the 
book, include articles, some of book length, by Professor Egbert, of Prince- 
ton, and Professor Persons, formerly of Princeton and now of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, who present a brief introductory chapter on “Terminology 
and Types of Socialism”; by Professor E. Harris Harbison, of Princeton, who 
discusses, most interestingly, “Socialism in European History to 1848”; by 
Harry W. Laidler, the Executive Director of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy and a long-time member of the Socialist Party, who covers “European 
Socialism since 1848”; by Professor Albert T. Mollegen, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary of Alexandria, Va., who investigates “The Religious 
Bases of Western Socialism”; by Professor Persons who writes on “Christian 
Communitarianism in America”; by T. D. Seymour Bassett, the bibliographer 
of the Program in American Civilisation at Princeton and of the second vol- 
ume of this work, who discusses “The Secular Utopian Socialists”; by Daniel 
Bell, labor editor of Fortune, formerly managing editor of the New Leader, 
who contributes a very full and excellent study on “The Background and 
Development of Marxian Socialism in the United States”; by the late Pro- 
fessor David T. Bowers, to whom the work is dedicated, who analyzes 
“American Socialism and the Socialist Philosophy of History”; by Professor 
Sidney Hook, of New York University, who contributes an essay on “The 
Philosophical Bases of Marxian Socialism in the United States” and presents 
an alternative theory of his own; by Paul M. Sweezy who writes from Marxist 
premises, rather querulously, on “The Influence of Marxian Economics or 
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American Thought and Practice”; by Will Herberg, Research Director of the 
New York Dressmakers’ Union (ILGWU), who describes, most informatively, 
“American Marxist Political Theory”; by Wilbert E. Moore, Professor of 
Sociology at Princeton, who analyzes, very ably, the “Sociological Aspects 
of American Socialist Theory and Practice”; by George W. Hartmann, of 
the Psychology Department of Roosevelt College, Chicago, a prominent 
socialist, whose topic is “The Psychology of American Socialism”; by Pro- 
fessor Willard Thorp, of the English Department at Princeton, whose sub- 
ject is “American Writers on the Left”; by Professor Egbert who writes at 
considerable length and very competently on “Socialism and American Art.” 

Naturally, among so many authors, representing so many points of view, 
there is divergence in opinion on the value of Socialism, some of the authors 
professedly belonging to that school of thought. However, as the editors note, 
there is rather surprising agreement on the effects of Socialism on American 
life. All the authors are of the opinion that the direct influence of Socialism 
has been relatively slight, a circumstance that several of them, in the words 
of Professor Moore, attribute to the existence of alternative opportunities in 
the economic, social and political fields in the United States, opportunities 
more in keeping with traditional American principles and, as far as can be 
judged by the event, with much more efficient means of achieving the com- 
mon good than state ownership of the means of production. In this connec- 
tion, Professor Moore makes the interesting observation that the real con- 
cern, of the Marxian socialist at least, in urging state ownership is not in 
wealth for itself but in the power given by the control of the means of pro- 
ducing wealth. On the indirect influence of Socialism on American life, 
they differ. 

Most of the authors also agree on the millennial character of socialist 
thought, be it that of Mother Lee or of Karl Marx, be it utopian, an early 
Marxist smear word, or allegedly scientific. Professors Mollegen and Persons, 
Mr. Bassett (who stresses the influence of the secularized versions of the 
Kingdom of God of some of the savants of the Enlightenment on various 
utopian socialists), Mr. Bell (who describes socialism as an eschatological 
movement), Mr. Herberg, Professors Moore and Egbert, all discuss and 
would seem to agree, implicitly, if not explicitly, that one of the most potent 
forces in the socialist movement is its quasi, if not rather pseudo, religious 
character. This would explain the dedicated nature of some of its disciples 
and their apocalyptic vocabulary. 

Professor Harbison raises an interesting question regarding the whole mod- 
ern socialist movement when he states that socialism cannot be understood 
apart from its opposite, individualism. He remarks that “the particular 
character of modern collectivism, whether socialistic or otherwise, cannot be 
understood as a mere return to an earlier communalism nor as a mere reac- 
tion to an extreme individualism, but only as something of both.” In this 
way he does justice both to the current of, broadly speaking, socialistic 
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thought contained in the Hebrew, Greek and Christian tradition and the 
peculiar aspects of modern Socialism. In this connection, he sees, for example, 
St. Thomas More as a critic of the new individualistic thought typical of the 
Renaissance and the Protestant Revolt. That the leading tenets of the 
Protestants were highly individualistic and of a subjectivizing tendency is 
apparent from an analysis of them. That these theological opinions had wide 
psychological and sociological effects, some quite undesirable, is becoming 
more generally accepted. One effect was the distortion of the idea of man. 
The social aspects of his nature were increasingly disregarded and man, as 
an individual, “a solid sprite who stands alone,” was unduly exalted. This 
led to the counterclaim that man was exclusively a creature of society. An 
unfortunate dichotomy was set up; what came to be called the Protestant 
ethic versus communism. 

Of further interest (a consideration that emerges from the work as a 
whole) is the picture given of the progressive secularization of Western 
thought. The socialistic thinkers reflect, in their rationalizations of their 
positions, the climate of opinion of their day; they accepted by and large 
the current assumptions of their times. The whole process culminated in 
Marx’s very materialistic reaction to the materialism of mid-nineteenth cen- 


tury European thought. 

The Program in American Civilisation at Princeton is to be congratulated 
for this very helpful work and for its Evolutionary Thought in America. 
Having given an account of the influence of Darwin and Marx on American 
thought, perhaps that of Freud, the other member of the big three, might 


be the subject of its deliberations. 
Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins. 


Georces Soret: Propuet WitHout Honor. A Study in Anti-intellectual- 
ism. By Richard Humphrey. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 244. $4.00. 

This book is going to be a “must” for the Catholic mind that is dynam- 
ically alive to the social character of the moral issues that lie at the very 
heart of the process of a spiritually meaningful human re-orientation at work 
in the cultural foundations of Western Civilization today. It is perhaps, a 
measure of Richard Humphrey’s intellectual stature that he pivots his analysis 
of Sorel’s thought about the elements that are common to Edmund Burke 
(his point of departure), Proudhon, and Sorel and Freud (for this study 
really comprehends the latter two). 

The label of “existentialism” is certain to arise from certain quarters 
because of Sorel’s implication that, in a human processive sense, the adjec- 
tive “moral” cannot be applied to an accomplished act, to a standard of 
conduct, to a habitual way of living, to the customs of a community, to the 
law which defines the way the community lives. Sorel believed that only a 
conscious social activity could, in a vital sense, be moral. Whether in the 
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individual or in society, Sorel saw human moral activity as something 
attained by three stages: first, the morality of the child, born of teaching, 
training and fear; secondly, the morality of the youth, born of the awaken- 
ing consciousness of independence but stemming from imitation of those 
loved and admired; third, the morality of the adult—true, fully human 
morality in creative doing, the morality of the builder, man the artist. 

It is here that Sorel reveals his inner spirit, for he believed that marriage 
was the essential training ground of truly human, moral action. Human action 
is always social: that is the plane of human being, not of existence. In 
marriage two persons attain their human perfection (on this plane of being) 
through creating a communal life. It is the woman, Sorel always thought, 
who molds this life (society) for she gives that activity its end. Indeed, 
Sorel might well have said that she, as woman, wife and mother, incarnates 
that end. This communal life, the area of moral activity, creates the law that 
defines its functioning. The mutual will to make that law operative, by dis- 
placing the law (or mode of life) of each person before marriage, Sorel 
would have called violence. Considered as a conscious objective, this displac- 
ing of personal orientations by the orientation of the emergent community, 
might have been called by Sorel (as something undertaken by two persons) 
a general strike. A mutual undertaking, by becoming an activity, would 
attain its end—the transformation of a mutual activity of persons into a 
communal social being. The marriage would thereby become their life, their 
being. This conception of the necessity of a sense of personal involvement in 
society pervades all of Sorel’s social thought. But his terminology was to be 
just as unfortunate in the relationships in which Sorel did use it as it obvi- 
ously is in this. 

Sorel’s great concern was to show why modern society was becoming 
amoral and, therefore, less and less human. His real consistency is manifested 
in his rejection of Marxism. It was utopian and, because utopian, intellectu- 
alist. If habits, laws and customs could not make men moral, neither could 
the projection of a rational moral order, as an end to be striven for, make 
the striving for it moral. Moreover the attainment of such a projected end 
must become the function of institutional means which, Sorel saw, must lead 
to what we call totalitarianism. He saw this so clearly that, five years after 
enunciating his theory of the “general strike,” he abandoned it for fear of 
becoming his own disciple—and therefore a slave to it. He feared Jacobinism 
as much as Burke. 

Beyond his vivid vision of the dynamic nature of social morality—or a 
morality which was social in its very essence—two fundamental conceptions 
encompassed, as it were, the realm of his thought. First, as Humphrey ex- 
presses it, he asserted “that it is false to detach the individual from the great 
universal process in which human experience lies and that any attempt to 
frame a proposal for action on such a basis must also be false. . . .” Indeed 
it was, he thought, the emergence of such ideas and ideals, as socially oper- 
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ative, that had caused the decay of the roots of true moral activity. Second, 
he felt that our world was undergoing a transition quite like that which 
occurred at the end of the Middle Ages when bourgeois, national communi- 
ties of “common law” displaced the feudal-manorial order. He sought to 
awaken a social moral sense through evoking the conscious common sense 
of participation in that process of displacement. This participation as an 
active doing he called “violence.” That displacement, as striven for, he 
called “the general strike.” 
College of New Rochelle. Etpon M. TALLey. 


MarriAcGe EpucaTion AND COUNSELLING. Edited by Alphonse H. Clemens. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press. Pp. vi, 153. 
This publication presents “Selected papers from the Workshops on 

Marriage and the Family and from the Cana Institute conducted at the 

Catholic University of America, June 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950.” The writers, 

each of whom accepts personal responsibility for his own article, are from 

the fields of sociology, anthropology, family life education, theology, educa- 
tion, psychology, psychiatry, and social work. The text is divided into two 
sections, “Marriage Education” and “Marriage Counselling.” 

Among the many topics brought out in the study are indications of the 
need for greater interest and training in marriage counselling, and dangers 
for Catholic couples who feel they must go to secular counsellors because of 
the relative scarcity of Catholic facilities. In connection with the necessity of 
obtaining the necessary training to become a marriage counsellor, one author 
reminds the reader that grace presupposes nature. 

It is noted that while colleges have been interested in preparing women 
for professional life, there has not been equal interest in preparation for 
family life. Statistical data is presented on the effects of mixed marriage— 
showing the high incidence of loss of interest in religion on the part of the 
Catholic partner both personally and in relation to the children. In the 
area of sexual maladjustment consideration is given to frigidity, infertility, 
etc., and a relationship between chronic masturbation and frigidity is noted. 
Psychological difference between the sexes is explained, and the practical 
effects of the difference is stressed. The place of authority in the family is 
indicated, as is that of good parental example. Stress is placed on proper 
sex education, including the important place of spiritual values. 

Although the social worker (who is incidentally doing a considerable 
amount of marital counselling) may find no new skills for approach to the 
individual couple, he will discover material here that will help in group 
situations. One author has drawn up and presented a list of several topics 
suggested by married couples for discussion. Throughout the text motivation 
with a scientific basis is provided for a view of the total personality of 


the client. 
Fordham University. CuarLes R. McKenney. 
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StaTe Pusiic FINANCE AND State INstiTuTIONS OF HicHer EpucaTIoN IN 
THE Unirep States. By H. K. Allen in collaboration with Richard G. Axt. 
New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 169. $3.00. 

As indicated by the title this small but comprehensive volume, published 
for the Commission on Financing Higher Education, deals with financing 
state-controlled institutions of higher education only. 

In discussing the problem the authors address themselves to three basic 
questions: (1) What has been the trend in state financial support of higher 
education in the light of increasing enrollments and higher prices? (2) 
How has higher education fared in comparison with other state activities? 
(3) What are the limitations imposed upon potential state support of its 
activities by the nature of the financial resources available? The work, there- 
fore, is a study of state financing in general and of financing higher educa- 
tion in particular. As a result of the loss of income from Federal financial 
support of veterans, those questions have now become of dominant im- 
portance in the field of higher education. 

Based on a study of 285 state-controlled institutions, including universities, 
complex and simple liberal arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, other professional 
schools, and junior colleges, the authors find that the education and general 
income (excluding income from auxiliary enterprises—dormitories, dining 
halls, book stores, student unions, etc., which about pay their own way— 
and also excluding gifts and private grants which are relatively unimportant) 
increased from approximately $244.3 million in 1949 to $681.8 million in 
1948, an increase of 179 per cent. The increase, due to increased enroll- 
ments and inflation, was more or less common to all types of institutions. 
This increase in income, however, can only be meaningful when reduced to 
a per student basis. Since enrollments increased by about 70 per cent dur- 
ing the same period, the per student income increased by only 65 per cent. 
Moreover, when this increase is deflated by a specially constructed price 
index measuring the change in the purchasing power of the educational dol- 
lar, we find that state institutions just about maintained their “standard of 
living” over the period. This maintenance of real income was possible simply 
because faculty salaries did not keep pace with the over-all rise in prices. 
A good part of the increase in per student income was made possible by 
the special higher fees paid by veterans. Unless higher per student income 
can in the future be derived from increased state appropriations or from 
some other source, the implications are serious—a perpetuation of low salary 
scales and a high student-faculty ratio. 

As far as student fees are concerned strong resistance may be expected to 
any further increase (income from this source increased from $96 per student 
in 1940 to $239 per student in 1948). For almost a century low student fees 
at state institutions have been an integral part of the philosophy of public 
higher education. It is a highly debatable question whether “equality of 
opportunity” really arises from low fees because the cost of living in resi- 
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dence at a state university is by far the larger part of the student’s expenses. 
Indeed, a student living in a large city who can commute to a “high cost” 
private institution can get his education at a smaller total cost than a resident 
at one of the state institutions. But since the concept of low-cost public higher 
education is illogically associated with low fees, any proposal for a substan- 
tial increase in fees is bound to meet with resistance out of all proportion 
to the actual burden. Not much hope here! Nor can anything be expected 
from sources other than educational and general income. 

Since the authors refuse to discuss the possibilities of Federal financing 
(they correctly point out that veterans’ tuition payments were not a grant 
from the Federal government but a help in the readjustment of the veterans) 
the conclusion becomes inevitable that increased state appropriations is the 
only answer. Higher education will have to compete with the main state 
functions which, from a financial standpoint, are aid to local governments, 
highways, and public welfare. Over the years expenditures in those fields 
have increased relatively to expenditures for higher education. The fact that 
matching Federal grants to states for highways and public welfare have 
greatly stimulated expenditures for those purposes has serious implications 
for higher education. While it is true that a 50 per cent increase in appro- 
priations for education would require only an increase of two per cent in 
total expenditures, or a diversion of two per cent from other areas of expendi- 
ture, the pressure behind the need for maintaining or increasing those 
expenditures may make it extremely difficult to get this two per cent. 

Finally, since the Federal government has assumed a dominant position 
in the tax system and since the local governments are competing vigorously 
with the states for tax revenues, it is doubtful whether state revenues from 
tax sources at present available can be increased to any great extent. Re- 
sistance to tax increases at the state level is at least as strong as that at the 
Federal and local levels. 

The one bright spot in the picture is that the replacement needs for capital 
plant in the state institutions will be relatively low in the years to come. 
This can be inferred from the fact that in 1948 about four-fifths of the value 
of the plant had been added in the previous twenty years, while in the case 
of private institutions only about one-third had been added. Evidently the 
state legislatures have been more concerned with blueprints, bricks and archi- 
tecture than with increasing the operating budgets. The authors believe that 
if the state institutions can vigorously demonstrate their real services and 
needs, the legislatures will respond. 

This is an objective and rewarding study. The authors have no axe to 
grind. The facts are stated as they see them. A commendable characteristic 
of the book is the copious statistical tables on which the conclusions are 
based. 

Fordham University. Joun Ryan. 
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HISTORY 


HisTorians AND THEIR Crart. A Study of the Presidential Addresses of the 
American Historical Association, 1884-1945. By Herman Ausubel. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 373. 

Professor Ausubel’s intention in writing this interesting work was to set 
forth the views of the presidents of the American Historical Association on 
a subject that was their vocation or, at least, leading avocation, the writing 
of history (these views were expressed in the addresses which it is the duty 
of the President to give each year at the annual meeting of the Association). 
The author has not adopted a purely chronological arrangement; he has not 
analyzed one address after the other beginning with Andrew D. White and 
ending with Carlton Hayes. He has ordered the material according to vari- 
ous subjects: the usefulness of history, history as literature, the selection and 
interpretation of facts, the philosophy and science of history, the individual 
in the historical process, the content of history. Under these headings the 
treatment is chronological. As Professor Ausubel remarks, this necessitates 
some repetition of background material but it has the decided advantage of 
presenting the thought of the speakers on particular phases of historiography 
in a continuous fashion. The quite adequate Index enables a reader inter- 
ested only in the ideas of particular presidents to follow their thought with 
considerable ease. 

The book has a double value. It is a study in the principles of histori- 
ography, in the norms the various president of the American Historical 
Association thought should or should not guide the historian in his work. The 
norms themselves, as expounded at different times by different speakers, con- 
stitute a study of the intellectual life of the United States from 1884 on. This 
is the second value of the book. 

Of more general interest is this second value, as a study in intellectual 
history. The addresses reveal the influence of the current climate of opinion 
on the various presidents, e.g., White’s preoccupation, in 1884, with the 
question of the relations between science and religion, H. Morse Stephens’ 
interest in the problem of nationality and nationalism in 1915, the influence 
of the physical sciences on the thought of the whole period, physical analogies 
yielding to biological, Newton to Darwin (the latter being supplanted, in 
more recent years, by Planck and Einstein). The large amount of space 
allotted to the discussion of the immediate usefulness of history can, no 
unreasonably, be regarded as a sign of the pragmatic bent of the American 
citizen, and the use of history to support democracy, advocated by Andrew 
C. MacLaughlin in 1914, is a sign of the same individual’s idealism. The 
efforts to find underlying reasons for the course of human events, as demon- 
strated by the author’s chapters on the philosophy of history, bear witness 
to the fact that man is an incurably metaphysical animal no matter how 
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much the intellectual world of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 


tried to avoid the subject. 
Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins. 


Russia ABSENT AND PresENT. By Wladimir Weidlé. Translated by A. G. 

Smith. New York: John Day Co. Pp. 153. $3.50. 

Russia is part of the Western world; more exactly, she is on the margin 
of the West. This is the central theme of the excellent book under review 
written by a Russian student of the history of culture who has spent half of 
his life in France and therefore is equally familiar with Russian culture and 
that of Western Europe. The thesis is not original, but needs to be re-empha- 
sized because of the prevailing tendency to interpret the basic conflict of our 
time as a clash between the West and the East of which Russia appears to be 
the vanguard. 

But though part of the West, Russia has been sometimes more and some- 
times less Western. In the beginning of her history, Kievan Russia was fully 
Western, since Byzantium (from which she borrowed culture) was, contrary 
to A. Toynbee’s opinion, part of the West. Then for five centuries (13th-17th) 
Russia was separated from the West, first physically, by the Tartar conquest, 
then morally, by deliberate insistence on the peculiarly Russian elements of 
her culture. At this point one misses a discussion of the Byzantine renaissance 
through which Russia passed in the seventeenth century. 

The Petrinian reform brought her back to Europe. In the beginning, West- 
ernization was confined to the upper class, but from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century it began to spread through the whole fabric of Russian society. 
About that time a danger signal emerged in the rise of nihilism—which the 
author interprets as “rationalistic obscurantism.” Early in the twentieth cen- 
tury the danger seemed to dissipate; there was a revival of the grand-style 
tradition of the nineteenth century, a period which the author, with other 
Russian scholars, calls Russia’s silver age. This is a period little known in 
the West, and the chapter devoted to it is especially worth while reading. But 
the renewal was interrupted by the Communist revolution which was tanta- 
mount to the imposition on Russia of an anticulture embodying the rational- 
ist obscurantism of the mid-nineteenth century. In consequence, the threat of 
Communist expansion is, first of all, the threat of the imposition of rational- 
ist obscurantism on the world at large. 

Nowhere does the author merely assert anything; he always offers convinc- 
ing evidence based on full command of the data of Russian culture. How- 
ever, he is not so successful in the last chapter (entitled “The Russian Soul”) 
where he embarks on an impossible enterprise. It is impossible because the 
idea of a national soul is based on the erroneous assumption of the existence 
of immutable elements in a nation’s culture. In actuality, there is continuity 
between the phases of cultural development but, despite this continuity over 
centuries, the style of a national culture may change altogether. One must 
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acknowledge, however, that Mr. Weidlé, for whom the Russian soul is 
endowed with “little light, but plenty of warmth,” does not forecast that the 
best and noblest traits of prerevolutionary Russian culture will necessarily 
revive; this is his hope, but just a hope. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


My Turee Years In Moscow. By Walter Bedell Smith. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company. Pp. 346. $3.75. 

General Smith’s broad survey includes numerous controversial topics, 
stressing in particular the role of Stalin, the functions and composition of 
the Politburo, and such obvious realities of the Soviet police state as the 
security organization and secret service of the Stalinist ruling clique. Other 
equally valuable sections of the book discuss the propaganda war between 
the United States and Russia, the background significance of the Tito-Stalin 
split, the Moscow Conference and Berlin blockade. These diplomatic inci- 
dents are interlaced, in the manner of a useful and colorful narrative, with the 
personal reminiscences of General Smith whose participation in the crucial 
conferences of postwar years sharply points up the dignity and importance 
he lent to the office of United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

The weakest sections of General Smith’s book are probably the chapters 
devoted to the economic, cultural and religious development of Russia, as 
well as an account of the recent waves of “cultural purges” staged by the 
Stalinists. Here the Ambassador relies on previously published secondary 
materials, widely available and generally known in this country. Here also 
the military background and training of the author asserts itself to the extent 
of offering simplified, often schematic explanations for some of the most 
complex cultural and social phenomena inherent in the contemporary Soviet 
scene, These minor and scattered flaws do not detract, however, from the true 
value and political significance of My Three Years in Moscow. 

Among the highlights of the book one ought to rank highly Ambassador 
Smith’s excellent “profile” discussion of the personalities around Stalin, the 
“men of the Kremlin.” His objective review fully illustrates the remarkable 
ability of Bolshevik leaders to select administrative talent and frequently 
assign it to the right positions of responsibility and authority (pp. 80-81). 
Via the Politburo, the author progresses to a frank evaluation of “the perma- 
nence of the secret police as a Soviet institution,” drawing the important con- 
clusion that the Soviet government would find it impossible to operate with- 
out its security organization, which is “the cement that holds together the 
whole structure of the Communist state” (p. 117). General Smith again offers 
his valuable firsthand experiences as U. S. Ambassador when surveying the 
extent of industrialization in the Soviet Union and its impact both on the 
country’s standard of living and on export-import relations with its European 
satellites. We find useful intimations here of the “colonial imperialism” pur- 
sued by Soviet economic strategists who by means of national five-year plans 
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are ruthlessly industrializing an agrarian Eastern Europe while engaged in 
siphoning off the resources and products of the entire area. 

On the diplomatic front Ambassador Smith succeeds in retracing the fate- 
ful Moscow Conference of March, 1947, and in establishing a broad frame- 
work for his own government toward that major “bone of contention,” post- 
war Germany. According to his succinct summary, “the United States is 
opposed to policies which will continue Germany as a congested slum or an 
economic poorhouse in the center of Europe” (p. 226). In this light, Western 
reactions to the Berlin blockade and the air-lift exploit of American military 
forces appear as unequivocal terminal points of a suicidal appeasement policy 
toward the Soviet Union. Marking the end of a Yalta-Potsdam period in 
U. S.-USSR relations, the Berlin crisis of 1948 thus helped to usher in a 
new era of “No appeasement, no war.” General Smith acted as one of the 
major architects in establishing this novel line of our policy in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

In his discussion of “War or Peace,” the author expresses distinctly gloomy 
views as far as the long-range future of Russo-American relations is con- 
cerned. For the shorter span of the next few years, he is convinced that 
through patience, firmness and the united strength of the West, a “precarious 
and uncertain but relatively peaceful co-existence” of the two countries is not 
an impossible achievement. His constant emphasis on the “factor of strength” 
(pp. 328-329) anchors all hopeful expectations to the more stable founda- 
tions of military reality. Covering three crucial years, 1946-1949, of the cold 
war, this work gives account of the most successful ambassadorial “Mission 
to Moscow” we have witnessed to date. 

Louisiana State University. AnpREW Gyorcy. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


MopeRN ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. A Symposium. Edited by W. H. Mikesell. 

New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. ix, 880. $10.00. 

The book groups twenty-four articles around three themes: Definition 
and Dynamic Aspects of the Abnormal, Neuroses and Psychoses, Therapy. 
Each subject is presented according to its historic dimensions and its theoretic 
implications rather than from a clinical or practical angle. It is a point of 
view in American works sufficiently rare to merit mention. 

Any consideration of a work of this sort must limit itself to a few generali- 
ties and the adoption of a subjective point of view. In accepting this challenge 
and its conditions, the present reviewer will first mention those articles 
which seem to him to be most original or interesting: W. H. Mikesell on the 
concepts of Maladjustment and Frustration, E. L. Stodgill on Withdrawal 
Forms of the Defense Mechanisms, E. W. Lazell on Forms of Schizophrenia 
(a rather amateur article, but conceptually precise), G. Zilboorg on Psy- 
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chosomatic Medicine (very interesting historical introduction to the ques- 
tion), D. A. Rothschild on Suggestion and Hypnotism (history and diverse 
forms, a study of value), M. R. Saperstein, who, under the misleading title, 
“The Therapeutic Value of Psychoanalysis,” offers a very good discussion 
of the varied relations which occur between client and analyst as friend, an 
idealized parent, a permissive parent, an efficiency expert, an explorer and 
guide into the unconscious, a conditioned reflex expert, a social worker and 
educator. 

On the negative side: first, we note the absence of unity among the 
collaborators, which leads to the juxtaposition of non-complementary points 
of view. This defect is especially noticeable in the first part where almost 
all the writers take pains to define health and neuroticism, with the result 
that the reader, deafened by so many discordant voices, ends up with an idea 
too confused to be fertile. Again, the third part (Therapy) is certainly 
not of the same quality as the others, even considered from a quantitative 
point of view (5 articles). Finally, despite the pamphlet which heralded it, 
this volume can not pretend to ~ive a comprehensive view of the various 
currents in modern psychotherapy. To cite only one instance, the client- 
centered therapy of C. Rogers is barely mentioned, twice, in passing, in the 
course of 880 pages. 

In brief, this is a collection of articles (some of them excellent) whose 
originality lies in the accent put on the history of concepts and methods. 

Gregorian University. ANpDRE GODIN. 


FEELINGS AND Emotions. The Mooseheart Symposium. Edited by Martin L. 
Reymert. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. Pp. xxiii, 604. $6.75. 
This volume contains the works of world-famous representatives of ex- 

perimental and physiological psychology, who met in October, 1948, at 

Mooseheart, Illinois, for the Second International Congress for the Study of 

Feelings and Emotions. The first symposium, held in Wittenburg in 1927 

produced a volume of papers most of which remain as classics in the develop- 

ment of scientific psychology. Impatiently awaited, this volume comprises 
the work of forty-seven contributors. In Part I (psychophysical approach), 

we would note the remarkable contribution of Jules H. Masserman (25 

pages), “A Biodynamic Psychoanalytic Approach to the Problem of Feeling 

and Emotion.” This study exhibits the strictest care both in the formulation 
of concepts and in the experimental study of induced nervous reactions in 
cats. The role of the thalamus and of the social factors (experimental milieu, 
relations with other animals, and transference with the experimenter) are 
studied in a most original manner marking an important step in bringing 
together psychoanalytic concepts and experimental conditions. 

To be noted in the second part is the study of Professor A. Michotte 

(Louvain) on perception in certain elementary structures which may play 

an emotional role. Here one finds a synthesis (perhaps unique in English) 
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of the celebrated work of the Louvain school on perception of causality, 
translation, and permanence of objects. 

Ten of the papers are reports on the most recent research (chiefly physi- 
ology and animal behavior) on aggression, anxiety, and the unconscious. 

The phenomenological field is treated principally by F. J. Buytendijk, C. 
Rogers, and J. Nuttin (a very original study by the last named on “Intimacy 
and Shame in the Dynamic Structure of the Personality”). 

The cultural field is represented chiefly by Margaret Mead. A very good 
study of children’s drawings is presented by L. van der Horst (Amsterdam). 

Neither the social field (5 papers) nor the industrial field (2 papers on 
affective problems) is neglected. 

The chapter on methodology consists of three discussions by R. Likert, 
C. Burt, and W. Stephenson. Their names are surety for the value of the 
chapter. 

The editors are further to be congratulated on the quality of the book- 
making, especially the reproductions (for example, the drawings and the 
laboratory situations in animal psychology). This handsome volume, similar 
in format to its predecessor (1927), brilliantly exhibits the continuity, very 
sure and supple, of patient, objective, and scientific research in a domain 
where too many impatient theoreticians fancy themselves born equipped to 
make definitive syntheses. 

Gregorian University. ANDRE GopIN. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONALITY CouNSELING. An Eclectic Viewpoint. By 
Frederick C. Thorne. Brandon, Vermont: The Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology Press. Pp. xv, 492. $5.00. 

The book is an attempt to collect and integrate all known methods of 
personality counseling into an eclectic system which might form the basis 
of standard practice. Part I discusses the fundamental concepts of clinical 
science and practice: Clinical Method, Diagnosis, Principles of an Eclectic 
Approach, Problems of Professional Responsibility. The author takes a 
severe stand against the scientific lacunae which characterize most of the 
methods proposed during the fifty-year history of modern psychopathology. 
He demands a scientific exactness, even in the training of clinicians, which 
implies at least introductory formation in diagnostics. However, he is at the 
same time aware that the nature of a human problem can not be reduced to 
the categories of a behaviorist or experimental psychology. There is an art 
of clinical treatment, and there are also values, religious and philosophic, 
which are part of the clinical picture. The inescapable conclusion is that 
a personality counselor must be more than a scientist, but must be a 
scientist too. 

Part II presents detailed discussions of all the principal methods, classified 
according to their clinical objectives: Dealing with Actual Complaints 
(Symptomatic, Supportive Therapy, Reassurance, and Situational Analysis) , 
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Dealing with Emotional Factors in Maladjustment (Transference and Re- 
sistance, Emotional Expression and Over-Expressiveness, Reconditioning, 
Frustration and Conflict), Influencing the Client (Suggestion, Persuasion, 
Pressure, Therapeutic Use of Conflict), Maximizing Intellectual Resources 
(Sensual, Perceptual, Memory, Semantic and Voluntary Control), Intellectual 
Reorientation (Psychological Information, Analytic and Non-Directive 
Interpretation, Attitudinal Reorientation, Philosophy and Religion). 

The author’s extraordinary synthetic abilities enable him to bring off this 
encyclopedic feat without falling into superficiality. On the contrary, the 
exactness and precison with which each method is here presented command 
admiration. Yet the aim of the author goes even further: each chapter sets 
about the construction of a synthesis to show which methods may reasonably 
be applied in accord with the indications and counterindications of each 
case. Undoubtedly, many of these syntheses are open to question, and it is 
to be feared that Thorne’s book will fail to satisfy the (narcissist) pretensions 
common to all those who are partisans of a single method. 

The Catholic psychologist will be especially pleased to find adequate 
consideration given to the voluntary and intellectual factors which govern 
rational choice and which modern psychology, too exclusively preoccupied 
(in reaction) with affective matters, had left in a secondary position. He 
will find further satisfaction in the final chapter on collaboration between 
scientific and pastoral counseling. Although this chapter leaves aside the 
question of the objective foundation of religion, it underlines the importance 
of the religious factor in health. “Any (therapeutic) action should be con- 
structive in attempting to make religious beliefs more healthy rather than 
in trying to undermine them” (p. 483). 

On the whole we are a little skeptical of the possibility of adopting in 
practice so eclectic a view of therapeutic methods. Each counselor will find 
himself limited, in fact, to his own tendencies and to the school which 
formed him: directive or nondirective, Freudian or Rankian, etc. And it is 
perhaps just as well that in the present absence of scientifically controlled 
relations between the therapies and the cures, the counsellor (at least the 
beginner—but does not one begin all over again with every new patient in 
psychotherapy?) should restrict himself to a certain set of presuppositions 
rather than go from one to another at the risk of confusing them all. 

We regret that the author did not include the problem of techniques in 
relation to age and sex of consultants: children, adolescents, adults, old 
people. These categories are not simply biological but sociological as well. 

But we feel that he has rendered a real service to clinical psychology in 
cataloguing with such care the aims, methods, and principles which the 
different schools have adopted and which a true clinical science must sooner 
or later employ according to individual situations and according to the phases 
proper to the particular case. 

Gregorian University. ANDRE GopIN. 
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THe Drawinc-Comptetion Test. A Projective Technique based on the 
Wartegg Test Blank. By G. Marian Kinget. New York: Grune and 
Stratton. Pp. xv, 238. $6.00. 

The author has reworked a projective drawing test originated in 1936 
by Ehrig Wartegg (of the school of Leipzig). Eight blank spaces (1.9” x 
1.9”), very lightly filled in by a few lines or dots, are to be completed by 
the subject. Miss Kinget presents the historical background which gave rise 
to the composition of the Blank by Wartegg, and has devoted herself to the 
difficult task of discerning what personality types are revealed by the draw- 
ings of 383 normal subjects from eighteen to fifty years old, evenly dis- 
tributed as to sex and the three levels of schooling. The author has retained 
the typological schema 6f Wartegg; Emotion (outgoing versus seclusive), 
Imagination (combining versus creative), Intellect (practical versus specu- 
lative), Activity (dynamic versus controlled). But she has arrived at a 
validation by putting the test results into relation with the 154 questions of 
a personality questionnaire of the Bernreuter type and with a rating scale 
that furnishes information received from various persons familiar with the 
social aspect of each subject. 

From the results of this procedure the author has gone on to isolate the 
variables of the test which have diagnostic value, and from them to make 
up a chart for scoring these variables. It is to be noted that these new 
variables have not been put to the test of validation on a new group. 

The test in its present state is presented, therefore, with all the precisions 
necessary for administration and scoring. (Blanks may be obtained from the 
publishers, Grune and Stratton.) It is brief (twenty to thirty minutes aver- 
age) and results in a personality profile which can serve as a point of 
departure or as a confirmation of a clinical or psychometric examination 
It takes its place among the good projective techniques. 

We might add that the volume contains sixty pages of illustrations in 
which the drawings (commented on in the text) of many subjects are mag- 
nificently reproduced. 

Gregorian University. ANDRE GopIN. 


SCIENCE 


THE Universe oF Pontus ve Tyarp. A Critical Edition of L’Univers, with 
Introduction and Notes by John C. Lapp. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. Pp. Ix, 201. $3.00. 

Those students and readers who know Pontus de Tyard as one of the 
seven poets of the French Pléiade will perhaps be surprised to find this 
recently edited volume comprising two solid discourses on natural science. 
The editor himself, John C. Lapp of Oberlin College, explains that his dis- 
covery of this dimension of Tyard was the accidental outcome of his study 
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of the impact of discovery and exploration on French Renaissance poetry. 
Struck by the forthrightness and originality of certain of Tyard’s views on 
science and philosophy, he has published these two discourses in the hope 
of relieving the obscurity which surrounds the life and works of this typical 
Renaissance figure. Besides the Universe, which consists of two discourses, 
the First and Second Curieux, Tyard has written a discourse on time and a 
treatise on astrology which he calls Mantice after his friend Jacques Peletier 
du Mans, with whom he ventured through astronomical observations. 
It is notable that Pontus corroborated Copernicus’ early findings and 
analyzed the Copernican system finding it “worthy of close study, if not 
of actual acceptance.” This stand on Copernican astronomy is unique among 
Copernicus’ contemporaries, who after the publication in 1543 of the De 
revolutionibus orbium celestium held him only in contempt and judicious 
scorn. A colorful and full life saw Tyard at the court of Henri III where 
for some ten years he was reader on astronomy, geography, mathematics 
and philosophy. Although his ideas on natural science were weak, he con- 
sistently condemned astrology and was a firm believer in the experimental 
method. His ideas on erosion, oceanography, orogeny and the cooling of 
the solar system are valid today. A great champion of the generalized use of 
the French language, Pontus has laid claim to being the first to write philoso- 
phy in the native tongue—a claim that has been both supported and chal- 
lenged. Translators and commentators before him certainly used their 
expanded commentaries as a vehicle for original philosophic expression. The 
dialogue form which he uses makes awkward and interrupted reading and 
his style is repetitious and rambling with sentences cluttered by conjunctions 
and relatives. But dialogue adds a dramatic quality to his discourses so that 
the personages emerge as personalities, and the treatises as repunctuated and 
paragraphed in editing are in eminently readable form today. 

Neither a great philosopher nor a great poet—certainly not enjoying the 
glory and sweet memory of Ronsard and du Bellay today—Tyard was a keen 
observer of his days. His works and words read like a diary of his times: 
the Querelle des Femmes, the Pléiade, echoes of discovery and exploration 
in the New Worlds of Africa, Asia and the Americas; feats in astronomy; 
Fideism and religious relativism. All witness the Renaissance determination 
to uproot supposed superstition and traditional belief by experiment. It is 
good that his works and those of other relatively mediocre authors are made 
known and available to us. Without the knowledge and realization of their 
existence in number and in kind we are liable to the illusion of conceiving 
mountains without valleys. They are each and all, concomitant and divergent, 


paths to the present. 
New York, N. Y. Joan B. Quick. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


AUTHOR ON REVIEWER 


EDITOR: In Tuoucut, XXVII (1952), 279-80, R. Jancauskas has sub- 
jected my Einfiihrung in die Methodenlehre der Nationalékonomie to a brief 
review which can not be left uncontradicted; ultimately, the reviewer takes 
a hostile attitude toward European theoretic political economy as such and— 
surely without deliberate intention—quotes some passages incompletely or 
incorrectly, perhaps because of a deficient familiarity with the German 
scientific terminology. 

The earlier part of the review is concerned with a very defective rendering 
of the chapters of my book which are devoted to the European history of 
economic methodology for, say, the period between 1870 and 1940. The 
reviewer, in condemning this, likewise condemns adequate and indispensable 
knowledge of European methodology, an analogy to which does not exist in 
the Anglo-American literature—with the sole exception of a few works, e.g., 
those of Mises, Knight, Robbins. A procedure like this would authorize any- 
one to condemn what he neither knows nor understands. 

If the reviewer levels his criticism against the tenet that where the laws of 
logic are not obeyed there can be no science this certainly tells not against 
the rules of logic but against the reviewer’s point of view. Need it be added 
that this would be tantamount to a denial of the expediency of nearly every 
type of research work in all scientific spheres in the last 250 years? 

It is both a complete misinterpretation and an inadequate rendering when 
the reviewer reproaches the author with having said, “in the normative sci- 
ences ethics is real only in so far as it is valid.” This is a case of down- 
right mistranslation. The author did not say that the reality of legal stand- 
ards (norms) was identical with their being put into operation. What he 
did say was that the reality of a standard (norm) becomes a fact through its 
very existence irrespective of its practicability. This is the very reverse of 
what the reviewer conceives the author to have said. It should, however, be 
admitted that the reviewer appears to have fallen a victim to the undoubted 
translational difficulties arising from the disparity between English and 
German terminologies. This affords an excuse though not a justification of 
ill-founded criticism. 

The reviewer voices the opinion that there is a pressing need for meth- 
odology to be treated on scholastic lines only. The author, in his capacity 
as a member of the Austrian Catholic Academy, strictly opposes this atti- 
tude. He holds that such a procedure would benefit neither political economy 
nor scholastic philosophy but could entail considerable retrogression. Utter- 
ances of this kind, claiming the privilege of a monopoly, might well force 
Catholic science back into the unfortunate position from which it cost us so 
much strenuous work to extricate ourselves. 
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One more word. During my repeated stays and my discussions in the 
U. S. A. I have, I think, succeeded in winning outstanding political econo- 
mists over to the idea—known already to some of them—that promotion of 
closer cooperation between the American and the continental European 
political economists, especially in the field of history of economic doc- 
trines, would be highly desirable and would improve mutual under- 
standing. Main obstacles so far were not so much the serious American theo- 
reticians but rather the attitude of some few scholars resident in the U. S. A. 
Of these it can be said that the length of time between their departure from 
Europe and their scientific successes—in the light of the highly selective 
standard applied to admission to academic teaching in Europe—clashes dis- 
cordantly with the self-complacency of their judgment. I think it inadvisable 
to attach to some methodological views the claim of an infallibility which is 
the exclusive privilege of our sacred religion. Just because we consider the 
latter to be an absolute value we must refrain from applying the same claim 
to anything outside the religious sphere. 

Vienna. RICHARD KERSCHAGL. 
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Vol. If, Pp. xiv, Fig. 265, $12.50); Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary, ed. by E. A. 
Beller and M. duP. Lee, Jr. (Pp. xxxiv, 312, $6.00); The Ames Demonstrations in 
Perception, by William H. Ittelson (Pp. xvi, 88, $4.00); Bentham and the Ethics 
of Today, by David Baumgardt (Pp. xiv, 584, $9.00). 

Public Affairs Press: The Philosophy of Social Work, by H. Bisno (Pp. x, 143. $3.25). 

Henry Regnery Co.: Leibnitz and the Seventeenth-Century Revolution, by R. W. Meyer 
(Pp. 227, $5.00); The World of Silence, by Max Picard (Pp. 231, $2.50); The 
Physical Phenomena of Mysticism, by Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Pp. viii, 419, $6.00) ; 
Men Against Mass Society, by Gabziel Marcel (Pp. 205, $4.50); What Cod Has 
Joined Together, by Gustave Thibon (Pp. viii, 192, $2.50); Metaphysical Journal, by 
Gabriel Marcel (Pp. xiii, 344, $6.50); Truth, by St. Thomas Aquinas (Vol, I, Pp. 
xxvi, 472, $7.00). 

Rinehart & Co., Inc.: The Protestant Crusade 1800-1860, by Ray A. Billington (Pp. 
viii, 514, $5.00). 

Charles Scribner’s Sons: The Range of Reason, by Jacques Maritain (Pp. xii, 227, $3.50). 

Sheed and Ward: 4 Commentary on the Gospels, by Ronald Knox (Pp. xviii, 284, 
$3.75); Primitive Man and His World Picture, by Wilhelm Koppers (Pp. viii, 264, 
$3.50); Understanding Eurvpe, by Christopher Dawson (Pp. ix, 261, $3.50). 

Stanford University Press: André Malraux and the Tragic Imagination, by W. M. Fro- 
hock (Pp. xv, 175, $4.00). 

University of California Press: Black Robes in Lower California, by Peter M. Dunne, 
SJ. (Pp. x, 540, $6.50). 

University of Chicago Press: Meaning, Communication, and Value, by Paul Kecekemeti 
(Pp. viii, 349, $8.50). 

University of Notre Dame Press: Bolshevism, by Waldemar Gurian (Pp. 189, $3.25). 

University of Pittsburgh Press: Modern Education and Human Values, by Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt and others (Vol. IV, Pp. 134, $3.00). 

Vantage Press, Inc.: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Natural and Mathematical 
Sciences, by Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B. (Pp. xxi, 188, $3.75). 

Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.: Ontology, by Fernand Van Steenberghen (Pp. 279, $4.50). 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc.: Introduction to Logical Theory, by P. F. Strawson (Pp. x, 266, 
$3.50). 

World Publishing Co.: Lincoln and the Russians, by A. A. Woldman (Pp. ix, 311, $5.00). 
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HE EDITORS of Jubilee invite your 
participation in an exciting new pub- 
venture. The result of three years of preparatory 
auch holla ell det cass bor ee of ao Ce 
through the best techniques of modern 
Through the searching eye of the camera and the pene- 
trating insight of skilled writers and editors, Jubilee will 
Church in all her beauty: her intellectual emi- 
work, her charity, her spirit of true 
culture and her creed. 
Current events, international news, the family and the 
religious life, history, the liturgy, the arts and sciences, 
sports and entertainment—indeed every worthwhile field 


re gems Arran ag ga tt so 
Jubilee’s scope will be world-wide and time-encompassing. 
Jubilee wilh being 9 fresh approach to the lives of Our 
Lord and His Saints—and will show how His Truth is 
borne today by the ordinary people of His Church: pope, 
housewife, worker, teacher, mystic, farmer, businessman, 
monk, priest, brother and sister—the living, working, 
praying, thinking Church. 

Jubilee is edited by Catholic laymen, veterans of years 
of experience in the Catholic and secular fields, working 
with the aid of a board of religious and lay advisors. 

Jubilee’s dramatic photographs—often in color—and 
expertly prepared text will be printed on quality stock. 
The first issues are now in production. Subscription price 
is $4 per year (35¢ per copy on the newsstands) . . . But 
to initial subscribers, Jubilee’s editors are making this un- 
usual offer: In « plan inspired by the Social Encyclicals, 
the first $0,000 subscribers will receive one share of Class 
A stock with each one-year subscription, paying $5 for 
the package. 

As a charter subscriber, you will thus share in Jubilee’s 
profits and its successes. Only 50,000 charter packages 
are being offered (many have already been bought), so 
reply immediately. Use the coupon at right to become 2 
charter subscriber. 

Stock details; The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in 
order to promote and publish Jubilee, offers $0,000 non- 
voting Class A shares, each share (par value $1) sold 
exclusively in combination with one 1-year subscription, 
at $5 per package. 
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for a Catholic audience . . . 

. you, as one of the first 50,000 subscribers, 

will receive one share of Class A stock with each one-year sub- 

scription (at $5 per package — will thus share in the owner- 

ship of Jubilee and in its 


Jubilate Deo, Omnis terra” —"O sing joyfully 
to the Lord, ell the earth” (Pealm LXV) 


BILEE 


Magagine of the Church & Her People 


it is the first national picture magazine 


No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter 
packages. They are being offeced directly by the Corpora- 
tion. The expenses connected with this offering are 
estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per package). A complete 
prospectus may be obtained through the magazine's offices 
at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt from 
registration, they have not been registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; but such registra- 
tion, if available, does not indicate that the securities 
have been either approved or disapproved by the Com- 
mission or that the Commission has considered the accu- 
racy of the statements in this communication. 


From Jubilee’s Files... 


A Jesuit in California: “A startling and stimulating 
new venture . a crisp green island of sanity in our 
mad ocean of materialism. Our civilization thirsts for 
such things.” 

An Indiana laymen: “A real need in Catholic journal- 
ism. You will find a huge audience.” 

A New York bishop: “A timely and helpful venture in 
these days of growing paganism.” 

An Eastern businessmen: “I admire both the technical 
Proficiency behind Jubilee and the ideas which dictated 
its formation.” 
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Te the Business Manager of JUBILEE, 
377 Fourth Ave., New York 16, Dept. TH 
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